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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



f^^wciar>' schools or. ds \hc) arc sonuiinics uilU-d. ' privuu* 
carcvr scinK)ls;' arc noi well known or uiHicrstcHKi tor scwral 
rcus^nis. First iIk-s' have iknvlojx^i outside the iradiiionul 
etlucaiion eomnniniiN' and are i)ften owm^J an^i oixiated 
by business fvople who are more eointbrtaiile in the world 
of eommep.v than the etiiK ation eonimunity. Scvond, no data 
are eiUiimonK* eolk\lL\l and re|>orti\j on s<.hiK)ls in the sec 
lor. As a result, t)nly Hiiiierev* and inconsistent rqiorts arc 
aniilable on e\en the simj^lest census inronnaiion. 'Iliird. 
academic researclvrs in the education flckl haw largely 
ignored the seiiur 

How Have Private Career Schools Evolved? 

Colleges in the colonial era did not teach the practical aiis, 
such as navigation and accounting, those skills were taught 
by private niasiers. often in their homes Business skills, 
including jXMimanship. shonhand. and IxHjkkeeping, made 
up tfie bulk of early private career st h(H)l cunicula. It was 
not until after >Xorld >Xar 11. when the needs of increasing 
lechnologN and a complex workplace lx*g;in lo outstrip ihv 
traditional apprcTiiiceship program's ahilii\' to suppK the 
needs of indusm . iliai |uoj>rielarv h hm^ls began io c\j\ind 
in the trade and technical fields. 

Since World >Xar II. ilu* grouili nf pn\au* career sch( h)|s 
has Iven closeh relaicil lo changes in federal student aid 
p)licy. SlariiTig with the \cterans l-'ducatioTi Benefits pmgram 
after Wurld War II and coniiiniing to toiia\ 's suideni aid pro 
gram, j^roprieian ,vhiH)l students have used gowmment siu 
dent grants and loans, The watershed brj /Vmcndments to 
the Higher Hducation .Act provided full and equal pariiupation 
with traditional higher I'dncatiitn siuiients. Along witii that 
use have cinne concerns about the quality of the pn)grams 
offered, the wa\ the) are adveuised. and the ethics of s<'h<H)l 
owners. (;harges ami countiTcharges aK)Ui the appropriate 
ne.ss of private career sch(H)ls' particiixuion in federal smdeni 
aid programs he at tfie fieart iiM!a\ s inc reasing interest 
in the sa ti ir 

What l» the Role of Proprietary Schoobi and 
Traditional Higher Education? 

lYivatc career si IkhjIs eiifTcr from traditional higher eelutalinn 
in .several important ways Main* t)!ter programs lasting less 
than a year and do not grant degrees, although nearly MK) 
private i'areei Si ii«x)|\ a si/abic cxicptiun. i>ffer at \cas\ an 
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\A dc>?rL\' 'Ilu* ga\iiL*st similariiy. in icmi.s ot siudcnts' v hur 
avtcristiL S and airric ulu. is with comniuniiy culk'gcs. which 
()fu*n offer v( valional I'diuacion pn)granis similar lo private 

Hk' ditYcrciuvs txiwvcn private career k1kk)1s and tra 
diiiui^ial colleges and universities are more eitsily identituxl. 
At the core ofthe differenee is the gvul of a*ali/ing a pn)rit 
for private owners. l^oprietar\ sehiKjls have plaec^ci decision 
making in the hands of the owner, with no tradition of faculty 
senate or collegial da ision making. Teaching {X)siti()ns are 
less {x*mianent. Ix'rause instrunors have no tenure, f^ivate 
career sch(H>ls tend to Ix* more scMi.siiive to market forces 
than traditional colleges and, Ixvause tlx*>' lack a time 
consuming and limiting system i )f governance, can shift 
quickly to meii the netxis ot employers and the interests of 
studefits- Proprietar\' schiH)ls are less likely to have a Ixual 
of trustees. 

11iis doiit^le edgt\i argument l uts f^olh ways. Oitics cite 
private career sc1uh)1s' prt^fit motive and lack of proc edures 
tor insiiiuiional accountability as jx>tential cause's of under 
iinesiiiig in the cxiucational program and c*nrolIing students 
n^Tcly to take adxuntage of public sUidcMii aivi ]irograms. Sup 
porters argue ihai proj^rietarN schiH»ls ha\e Ixvome a cdsi 
effec tive \va\ to deliver education to a community ol'studcMiis 
tliat iradiiional colleges iiaxe not ser\vd well, maintaining 
ihat private c areer sc lnH)ls prov ide diwrsiiy aud c*nergetic 
competitioi. lor iradiiional colleges. 

What Curricula Do Private Career Schook Offer? 

Private carec^r schiH>ls offer literally hundreds of programs. 
The maioiu\' of siudenis enroll in offu e. tcvhnoli>g\'. and per 
M)n»il scrx jce j^rograms. Hie tec hnical areas are dominated 
b\ auii) mechanics and computer related fields, bui courses 
of stucK run the gamut frv)m iiroadcasi technoh)g\ luarchi 
u\ lural engineering. 

'IIk cuiTic ula in private career NchiK)ls are more siruciured 
and onenied U)\\ arc! ]ih skills ihan UMialK found in tradilionai 
colleges. All studenis in a program gencTaliy take the s;ime 
>ec|ueni c of c ourses, wiih a new clas> siarting as c|uic kK .ls 
exen two ur ttu'c^e weeks Muc h nu>re hands t>n echu anon 
IS a\jilable. with less emphasis on ihc*or>' than in tfie col 
legiaie sector. Programs whose sUidenis are c^ligible for ledenil 
student aid range from Mn) hours lo graduate degiees 



How Many Studente Are Enrolled in Private Career 
Sduiols and What Are Their Characteristics? 

Knrollmcnis in private catcvv sc'lnH)i.s \x\t\ ^nm^ four lo over 
6.{KX) stuUfnts in any anv schtx)!; ihc avcTagt* tMm)ilmcn( 
is ju?a inuier »HK), the nMKkil ena)llnicni just mcr KH). nuiN. 
the t\pieal privuie career ,sc*hiK)I is anisiderahly siiiiilier than 
a traditional college, with staff niimlx'ring xs few ;ls Use or 
six }x*ople. In total, ihe h,(XX) aamiiicxi sc'hiH)ls enroll aii 
estimated I.S million smdenis. up f'nnn l.-i million in 19*s"'. 
In addition. I S niilliijn siudenis in home >4ikK ?<hiH)ls are 
noc included in m<^^t i)\'ihc statistics des<.Tibing the sector. 
( Hiese numlxTs lio not im lude enrollments in nonaccreditei 

Sc"h4K)|s. ) 

f*ro|^rieiar> xIhk)K are kvaied close to their students, 
which means the\' are /cnerally in highK' |>i)pulaied areas. 
Most students live ai home while ailending s<'h(H)l. !or private 
career s^ IkhjIs often lio not pro\ iile ri'siiieniial tav ihlies for 
students. 

Despite the diversity t>( stuiients an^i programs in private 
career m. Iuh>Is. they share some general charactiTistiv s i^ivaii 
career school studeiits differ from average suidenls tn other 
l>i)s*seci mdan sectors in sewral ways: 

• In general. the\ .uv okler aiul more likcK lo 1h' nxii' 
pendcTit of iheir parenl.s' income 

• 'llu'iraiademit skills an^i high sdi<Hj| prcfxiraiion .iie 
Weaker. 

• *n ley .ire titMU luwci stn 1(h.% nnmniv backgnuMKis 

• IIka arc more Itkel\ (o Ix* li'male and minuijt\ 

On axerage. ihe\ arc nH)st sniulai tn sUkk'nts in u^mmunitx 
a )lk-ges 

liusmess. n>snH'ioK>g). and technolugN programs di^mniaic 
the tMin>tlment in private arccr s<hiH)ls, ninsi ol uhk h attract 
a large numlx'i t )\ lemak's 'llu- tnuk* and \i\ hnii al lickis 
i^ nrwli fvWer smdc nis. Inii the in»i|uiii\ .<k- nuk* 

V^hat Arc the Outcomes of Private 
Career School Education? 

Completion rates and estimates 1 1| ihc iuimher who lail Ui 
finish A pn)gram i)f siuiK sar\ dcpciuimg on the tn^^'asnres 
usewi 'file best esiimaii* is thai jiisi ov er jxTct^'ni of iIk'sIu 
dents enn >lhng in pri\ ate ^ arv'cr m hi h ^is receiv e a ^ iThtk ah 
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ur Jcga»L'. t uniparcd ti) )usi Dsvr 4() (vacnt Idi' suulcnis in 
loninuinity ct)IIcxi's < although sonu* aMiiiminiiy a)llcj;c Mu 
dcnis iH'vvr tnkMKi raxivc a ccrtilkatc i)r a ilcgav) 

hi ilu* .short run. iMHiings (^t pruprivian >chvH)| jiraJuaU'.s 
Mc similar to graduativs from conimiiniiy lolli'j^c \'oi.'aiiotial 
proj^rains. tnii Hiilc inforniaiion is a\ai!ablc al>out the lon>»i'r 
KTin cikM.s i)n inconu* ot aik'nUinj^ a j'^riNUtc* l arccr sc Ihh)I. 

Pri\;ik' unwr >ch(H>I siudcnis report a high degree of* satis 
faaion wnh their ediK ation. hui a higher pn>}>ortion of pre 
siou>ly iMiroiled smdents vvpi^n dissatislaujon wnh their edit 
uitiun. eompared with rradiiioiial college siudenis. IIha' are 
also more hkeK lo re|^)rt jx-nocls of uneini^loN inent tlian 
siLiiieni.s attending tHher t\]U's of xh^HjIs. 

What PciHcy Is^u^ Affect Private 
Career School Education? 

hi the mid 1^)H(N. proprietary sehiH)| stiuients weix* identified 
a.s ha\ing higiier default rafe> on Miideni loan> than hormwers 
Irom t^her seetor.s. aiul ri'searehers fiuiiul that o\er a ijiianer 
ot federal studeiii aid was going to students in ]iri\ aie eareer 
Si hiH)ls. 'Iliese tituiings triggereil oki coiux-nis jtxnit etui 
siinier ahtise's in thi' seetor and charges thai proprietary m IiooI 
graduates were not wi'll ijnalini\i for emploNineni ( riiiws 
o)nt(.Mid that high detatilts in iIk- seeit^r are a ix'siih nf p^Mjr 
pn >grams. i iling tiie high i y ^relation i >f sudik'ii s h )lc h >s 
ings aiu! iii'fauit rates 

c )n Uk* other hanil. jM'ivaie career ^ 'n 'N enroll stiuk'His 
with higher jxni'nijal risk tur ck'faiilt . ^mpared to iradiUonal 
college siudeni.s SiMiie anaKsts attii^iJte the higher ratios n1 
delault to tiK' inlK'rent risk uf stuiieiiis who lace iiiglier o^kls 
u! siui i-eding and have k'ss i'\p<.-Me!He with the' snlMklies 
o! lejiax ing a loan 

c'haigesthai pruprietars sc!uh)1s \U)laic hasii prnuipk's 
()l fair adM-nising and mislead j>tncntial students are su|> 
ptMti'd In aiu\ dotal exuk'iHe. hut no research suggests itiat 
these praoii es are jM^'xak'nt thr< uight )iit the se\k n 

!lu- inueasing concern alxnit the cjuahtN of edikatioii 
offered In i^ovat^' carevr sehtK>|s lias led lo i i insiciiMing the 
!clt )rm I )t slate licensing aini pri\ate ai v ii-ditati^ ni reijuire 
ments. but the apjUi)jinate n)le ol ihest* two entines in ensur 
mg program ijualit\ is not well iindeTsiiHKi state liiensing 
.i!ui oMMsighi \\iv\ wult^K among the sLit<.*s. tn nu pei1uiuti»i*\ 
{o\eiA speuTu 1 11 ensing has three puq'Joses ( I )ti> ensure 



appliauits thai a sdunA metis miiiinuini vdiKaiiod Niaiukifd-s. 
(2 ) fn pruuti flu* Male's tlnaiu iai intiTests in \hv hIkh)!. and 
{ 5 Hi) ainsiraiii untair busincvs praukvs. 

C)iH' major inkiest i)t the siMcs is msurinj^ MudiMiis a iiii 
lion rdund ur omiiniuiiion of ihdr cduraiion it a hIk.h)! 
div^'s suddenly i)r dt\ lares hankniptiy Mosi siaie owrsigiit 
of profirieiarN' si1uH)ls. howmT. suffers from lack of ^'nt^ri e 
ment and re\ ie\v siatf 

l^ivate aeeri\li!a!ion was orii^inally a \oluntar\ aiti\ ji\ 
desigm\l to fielp iiistiiuiions aehiew and maintain ediiea 
lional qiialiiN more rtvenily. however, ii has perfoniK^i as 
a "gatekeeper.*" partitipale in federal siudeni aiii pn)i»rams. 
a sehiK)! must fv aixri'v.iiti\l by an org;i!ii/aiion ri'eoj^ni/i^i 
hy the Deparimeni l-dueaiton 'Iliis dual responsibility lias 
pill new pressures on au iwliiaiion. to help improve vxlu 
lalion ami to extend K'j»ulaion uMistrainis on the oj^eT.iiton 
of a siiuH)! 

What Are the Implicaiiom? 

;\s a new ly v isible .iikI litile undershHKi jxtriu ipani in ]>osi 
seeondar) ethKaiinn. privati- vanvr si Iuh^Is |xisi' a JialU'i^i^e 
to tradilit>nal lulle.^esand unisiTsiiies in (he ei uitinuinj^ com 
|H'tiiion anuMii^ Si li{H>l.s for public funds and suidenis. Ifilie 
tjuesiiuns ai^iui! ijuahix and c'liiKMai^ lu* answiiwi. ihesv 
vhools t an prosiv^k' ^.\lulalil^n ii^ a lU'W u)mtnunii\ ol siu 
ik-nis not iMvn sv\'m\\ in existing; u )llei4os and uni\i'rsini.'s 
witht ml tlu- dt )ubis .ind k liiu isni niarkinu \\k' st\ h ir i< 
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FOREWORD 



If ii IN U) niori* fulK' uiulcrsUiiul liu* changing Lxliaaiional 
demands of our Mviciy. higher LxUieaiion must hax e an aivu 
rate understanding of the pro;' ritnan' stMor of |^)M.stvondir\' 
eduration. H\' ignoring the exi^ae!Uv of proprietarN* insiiuilions 
or atiem|Ming to segregate their uaivities frotn the niainstaMm. 
nonprofit in.siituiion.N miss an op{^)nup.ity to further aware 
ness of their changing mission. 

Proprietan institutions, or prixaie earcvr Si1uH>!s as the\' 
aa* also uillai. ha\ e eome under inereaseti eritieism fi)r a 
numlxT of reasons. As nioa tLila Ixvome available on the 
high numIxT of students entering private career seh<H)ls and 
qiuli(>ing for the various student finaneial aid pn)granis. non 
pn)tit institutions exhibit a heightenetl aaxiety owr the eom 
{xiition for the dcvreiising numfx'r of college going students 
Ikxxiuse the educational mission and control owr curricula 
are considerably different fi)r proprietar\- schiK)is. the col 
legiate sutor is highly suspiciiuis alx)ui their i\iucational 
legitimacy Hie suspicion is tiinher ineTcascd when com 
jxiring the lengths of programs at private career sch(H)ls 
two months to two years with tliose of traditional higher 
education two to eight years. All this aaxiety and suspicion 
is often based on surface impressions and general 
misunderstanding. 

Hns re|>ort by John H. Uv. president ot |H1. Ass^viates. aiid 
Jamie P. Merisoiis. pubhc \\)\ky consultant, ofters the most 
c4)mprehensive examination available on the proprieUir\ 
sch<H)l sector It descrilx-s the history aiui present state- 
proprietarN" sc IuhJ.s, their ]xo.s ami cons as wt»ll as basic- infor 
mation al>out the s<.1uh)|,s. programs, and student.s. an^i ofters 
rw)mmenditions for funher stuiK 

i^roprietar) L\iii: ation has long been pan of our education 
system, lb deny or Ivhttle its existence iioc> ver\* little to 
ensure that all sects )rs of [X)stseconil;ir\ edueation si'ne 
s(Kiety well Pri\aie caa'cr Nch<H)Is not only iomplemeni and 
supplenuMit collegiate higher eiiiuation but als4). because 
of their ability to Ix more resCHMi>ive. uften sen e as c:u \\ 
iixlicators of changing ei^lucaiional demand.s. lliis rep<?n ton 
tributes signHR anlh to an inereasing umierstanding of their 
n )le. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

l*rofes.sor ;;nd Direclnr 

l\K\C CtiMringiiouse tMi Hiuher l\duu.!ii)n 
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PREFACE 



Ttils is a vt)liimc whose [Publication Is prohabK' long overdue. 
We ik) noi mean lo surest tliat no c^her authon* amid have 
aax>mplished what we do within these pages even that 
we have had the idea to publish siKh a btx)k fi>r quite some 
lime. Instead, we a'fer onl>' ti> the need for a review of the 
literature on proprietary' M.'hix>ls, given their importance in 
postseeiMidary- ediR-ation policy, esfxxialK' at the federal level 
The deflate aNnit pn)}Wf'Ur\' .sehix)!s that was rekindled in 
the mid 19H()s and continues to the present would haw Ixvii 
much morv infomieil and informative had this work exited. 

We fx'lieve that mu h is at *4ake in the current discmsions 
about the future of proprietary schix)! aiuration and spe 
cifjcally the sup|X)rt that ilie federal gi>vernnieni should pro 
vide. Future* dcvisions could dffixx some 2 million current 
students and inu)lve billions of dollars. In this environmeni. 
i! is im|X)rtant that |>olicv' makers and those wfit> influence 
them be fully informed alxxii the strengths and weaknessc*s 
of prtJprietar>' schcxjls ;uid how they comfXire to irther \\yK's 
i)f ediK^atkm. Ixise^d on existing rest^arch 

ITiis interest in informing those who haw concerns alxnii 
proprietary* sch(X)l eduration but who do not fully undersi;ind 
its dimensitms has brought us together on this mon<^raph. 
Eveti though we c^ach haw inde}x*nden! ^^e^^'s af>out the 
futua* role that proprietary sc hxjls should play in |x»a 
see< >ndary educat ii m \ iews frtx^uenlK' c( mtraditti )ry with 
the other's opinu>n we have aitemjMtxL to the fx*M of our 
abilities, to put such \alue judgments aside. Ilie urgent need 
for informinj dc\ ision making demands that we put aside 
our differences 

Wliile we might disagree alx)Ut the nie;ining of certain dua 
or the corretlncss of \*arious \ iews» we are in complde agree 
meni on one central {xnni: Vav^ in the public {policy arena 
tmly understand the nature i)f proprietary schcx)! training 
or the role that if plays in fX/Slsecondarx' cnJucaiion. 1Tiis NH)k 
has therefore fxvn written to help those who influence and 
make i-x)!!*.*) understand N^ hai propriet;ir>' si hix^ls are and 
what ihey lio. 

'lliis volume explores such tinidamenta! issues as the his 
torical context for propritiiiry schcx)! education, similarities 
and diflerences Ixween proprietary schiH)ls and traditional 
higher etiucation, denujgraphic and other charaderislics alxnil 
the Si'h^x»ls and their students, curricula, and staffing. It also 
disiiissc*s existing dat;i anti resrarch on probably the most 
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expkxsivc i\suc in {X)!icy dobiUcN: meuMircs of iXTfomuincv 
and DUicDmcs, t)r wliai can broadly Ix- descrilx^d as the "quaJ 
iiy" i)f pn)prieiar\ sc hix)! ediK'uiion. 

Fi)r ihtjse who are inlea^cd in nikri) pi)licy, wc also briefly 
examine the questions that haw been niixsi apeaiedly asked 
in reeeni years. >X1iat role diK*s siudeni aid play for pn>|^rietarv 
sehix)! students? Hiw do atxtedilatiiMi and slate licensifig 
fit into the o\erall affiliation of pR>priei;ir\* schcx)! txlueation? 
Ilie monojjraph a)ncludes with a summar>' and discussion 
of the a'lationship among the various pla\vrs with a dirc\l 
interc^si in pn)priet;trv' seh(X)l education students, the federal 
jiuvemment, state governments, and aaaxliting agencies. 

/\s the rc*ader N\ill find, much remains to Ix' Icnimed alx)ut 
propriet;ir\' .H*h<x)ls, their place in postscvondar\^ education, 
and their contributions to the labor markc*t. We share the frus 
traiion of tlUK^* who feel this literature aniew lacks depth 
of analysis on many critical issues. If the publicalinn of this 
monograph i'onifx'ls concemc*d and intcTestcxl resc'aa hers 
lo take up this topic in a mcmningftil way. we will liave 
au umpiisheil much of what we had ho|X'd tu do. 

John B. Lee Jamie P. Merismis 
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INTRODUCTION 



Sincx» the middk' iiuTcniscxl uitcniioii has ixvn fiviiscd 

tm fin- pri)fu jiDsistvonclaA iKvurMtionai aivl trade Hh(X)!s, 
frcqucnlh* rcftm'U lo as "privuic rarciT sthiH>ls'* or "priori 
etarv' instituiions." (Tlu'jic lemis aa' iisetl intcrchangt-ably in 
ihis T^yn. ) 'Iliis anenUon lus a^siihcd fri>m a conflui-ncv 
i>f Invents, ihc nujsi im{'H)runi txMfig a rapid iiuTeasc* in ihv 
14^1 Ui>nar amount 4)t' federally }jiwraniec»d student loons 
entering default. Tlie debate ai>oui default has a^ultcxl in a 
Ixicldash ag;iinsi these nc1uh)!s. including lighter a'siriaions 
on st)nie liuns. a renewed fi vus on state Heensing and aa rc*ti 
italicKi, and suj»geslit>ns «)f e\vn mi>re stringent resiridions, 
including de%vlopmeni of a sc-parate fc\leral student aid pro 
gram forvxvaiional students,' 

SiK'h is the \\a\ of private career sc htx)! cxlucatiiMi in this 
countr)'. I'roprietarv' m.1ux)Is haw traditionally bcvn. and con 
tinue \o Ix*, stvn as initsiders in the world of fX)Sisecontkir>' 
t-dui*ati4)n. Fi)r many reaM>ns. thi>se in traditional higher ixhi 
cation, gtneniment. and the mt*ilia haw appnuchcxl these 
profit making institutions wiiii a ctmihination of suspicion, 
misiniM, and outright discltin. 

Consumers of pro)irietan ychiH)! education the students 
have ai'^iwently seen the private eart^er st h^H)! senior through 
somewhat difTereni lenses. In the last centur\\ these s.'hiK)ls 
h;ne devvlo|x-d and flourished des}')ite sj'H)radic tycles of crii 
iral pumalistic rL*)>orts and a-N iews highlighting consumer 
abuse, fraud, and knv graduation rates. Today, more students 
than ewr are enrolling in private carcvr schiH)Is in an expand 
ing number of fields. 

VHiy are the vicAvs so disjxirate? Hiis monc^aph explores 
this question by examining the exiMing literature on propri 
tiar>" sc-h(K)ls literature that, while sciuit in several critical 
areas. nc\*ds to be review t-d and untl'-rstixxj b\ thos^- who 
make and influence governmental |>olic>*. It is the purix^M.- 
«)f this monograph to deicmiine who is "l ight"' ifi ilie debate 
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I 'nuNUMfw jj^JU-xhi >!hi>v V ht«>lM)ui art- fh)s;ibU' !tt iMiln jjMiv m 
ktUTjl Miidrnl ♦lid pru>»rjnis. whkii indikk* 4»nl\ inMHumjjis liui .iff m 
t R\1nt\i and « ittrr pn >>*r.mis ol .« huM in uirs Ijitrjliy \\m hjsiihIs » ^1 

prt^unis. Mkh as hj!inK>m ^biu in^ m .i piliii s lufn.v OmminK I^h j uMn 
meri ul piKn's lutMiH- is i-hphk- ). shnn pri»gnifn.s, mk h Iramtn^ !o iJ*H' 
tompiiUT Mitivvarc ]m* ^mins jnd •diKh in^ 14 if i!u- M.iif ri-.il v^\w < >r innur.iju v 
exjniH. .ind l^t^^is ilui punu ip.ju- ofiK m \'h inuniiiK pr<?gnims .ind d«> 
iy4« u\fi\t' kdi'ul sluvlvMii afd 




alx)ui the prDjXT j-H^icion private carctT schiH)ls should 
assume in j>c^sec*ondar>* ixlucatii)n. Insicad, its aim is lu ;mii 
the combatants wiih the netessar>' ^\vapons to ddxiie the 
issues from a well infomied position. The exa^RtTated claims 
made on bi^h sides of this question, it is In^xxl. will be 
reduced by the e%idencx' pa*sented in this momigraph. 

Mt>st of wiiat is currently iK'ing debated in the policy arena 
is not really new in any rc*al jK^nse. For many t)f the cx)nten 
lious issues, today's disc'ussion is simply a second t)r third 
round. (x*rh;q^s bef« illustrated b>' v^i) competing views of 
private cmx'r schix>l edm^ation voiced more than lialf a cen 
lurv ago. The fina, in a 1930 lxK)k by Hemun S. Hall, a prom 
inent \'ocationa! educator and pn^rietar>' schu)! critic . ;u>?uc*s 
the c;tse against pri\;iie cxireer sc hix)ls in a lone whixse cvhoc*s 
can still Ix* heard iiKiay: 

.SV sia'h si/mh^^ aru prxniiiin^ real traiuiu}^ hul ufifi^r 

Jnljili . It ks a nprdh'nsiMc act to /my ufn>ti seriutis 
^tft^Nfi mvfi ami uxjwcn u4x> uxk/} to wake s^^mi'thifiii of 
tlyeniSi'ln% and take tfx'ir piatundUy UfnitiHi t apitaJ ufuUr 
tin* niLmpresefitation tlmt in retuni they are to receitv 
traifitna ifuatijyifi^ them /r^r hi^iiNypaiii /x^sitions ( I tall 
pp 4])- 

'Ilic second view, wriuen by Herlxn A. liHine. a conlem 
I>orary of Hall's, sunds in stark c i)niniM, 

//h' / Nftiti States reo^j^nizes atui ti/pnffes itj tfu* pn^Jit 
motive. If a private scIhhjJ tan remhr a sen iee tyua/ to, 
afhi if I sifwe can's sufhrior /o. tf.H'puNic sclnnds, <iml if stu 
dents fiiui sufficient Jasii/icatiim for enn^Uin^ iji //, tf)en 
it us a ivorthy element in tlx' Anurican system (jf clmatiim 
( Tonne 1939. {>. 

Ciixen the c lear battle lines dravMi lx*t\\ven sup!>oUi'»N and 
critics ol propriei^in schtx>ls today, K>ih Hall and l^ nne were 
less than successful at making their conceptions ah nw pm 
prietar\' schiM)ls Ixvomc the standards by which al' ^MUild 
lu' judged. 

Today's battles have historical precedent, and they co\er 
several issues: the appaa»fii level 4)f govenimeni sup|X)n of 
private career sc htjol training, the abilitv' of students lo fx^nefii 



fh)ni imending pn>pric{an* M.hiX)l.s. and ihc t)utii>nk*s uiihc 
cdix^aiion. Lessons U-anuxl thmi ilu^isc- hij^Diical examples 
anjkl help pa\'c ihc w-uy lowuai aii i-quiiable aiid praiiiral 
M)luti4>n to ihe dilenmiits eunvmtv' plaguing American post 
scixmdarv' edueaiitMi in general aiui pn>pric-uir\* s^htx)! l\\u 
cation in pariiLular. 

It i.s iniportani to stass ai ihe <HiLsei. ho^\f\vr, that this 
apon i.s mn aboui ihe histnr>* of prt)|^rietar>' Hh<x)I txluration 
or the fxn)|')le and e\em.s thai intlueiKeti its gn^ih Ounigh 
it doe?i take au-ouni oHxnh of these ihenuH*. Rather, ii is 
about the cun-ent wtdd in whii h prixuie euavr si IkhjIs exist 
;uid the lessons to tx- leanietl from researeh and anah sis 
aKnii the is.suL-s. Hislon prox idi's the framework with whii h 
a)ntemix)rar\- rL^icareh ean Ix- rex iewxxl and iniikuiui. Cur 
rem researeh prtn ides L^ideni e with which to examine eon 
eepiionsand inform division jnaking. 

Indc^ixl, this monograph is vei^* much alxuit the present. 
It disiussc-s those studies or pitves ot ibta in the literature 
that re\eal something inifxjrlani. useful or iniea^ling about 
pn jprietan- si hiK)ls. ll seeks to infomi those uiio have .some 
interest in {xislsecondir)* etiueation {>olKies. but. the aiiihors 
hojx. it also is of interL*si to those with no immediate eon 
eemsalxHit the impliuiiions of the research for public {X)licv 
j'>uqx)ses. 

Tills seclion is a primer on the prixale career sihiK)! Hector 
in general. It examines ditTerences and similarities Ixtwirn 
private career H lnx)ls and traditional institutions of higher 
etiucation and din ii.vses finulamcntals regarding the curricula 
at thesi* S4 hix)ls. the si/c and lix ation of institutions, staffing 
and p;iy. and Kisic charailcristics of the students who attend. 
First, however, it explores the historical context for tixiax 's 
proprieiar) si h<H)ls 

HiiAorica] Context 

'Hh' conletni>orar> coniro\ersy over the role private \ ixational 
.schix>ls should [>lay in )>osiseiond;in education is nnHcd ii^ 
the hist* )r>* of their dexelopmefii and the lyi lic:jl i oncenis 
that are raisi\l al^out whether lor profit entenuises should 
provide education and trjtning \Xlijle much of the fun )r over 
private l arccr Si htH)! iiiiK juon may seem like a recent phe 
nomenon. it is. in !ai i. pun of a deiades long tradition of 
dhergeni opinions aKmi ijicse .sihix)ls. Iliis subsection con 
cenis itself with the histi>rical inidiiions that ha\e niade these 
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thai \u\v hdjxxl to amiribuic to pn^primn' s^Ii<k)I txluauicni 
in iiMurrcm nianifVsi.«ii>n 

ne early tisiory oj proprietary scboot education 

NUk h like ihcir in^^lcm sik\vssi«^. k-ss is Vnoww alxnil ihc 
carlicM pm^-atc t arcvr n litjoh in liu* I niu-ci Males than one 
would hojxv Iliis sitiuiiion is not only Ixvause keeping 
rt\i)rds wits k'ss u>mnH>n in the |xTii)ci IxMore >\4>rki Viar IK 
but also lx\ aii.se the ' profii nuking' status ot some known 
M'lHKiis Ixvn iiiffieuli to tkiennine Hus disc ussion is 
ii)ntinc\i lo those H hiH)ls eited in the literature that were 
known to have Iven private, tor profit institutions. And 
fx'i ause so little infonnaiion is known aUmt trade and ic\ li 
nival private career sihiH)ls las compared to pris-ate business 
sehiH)ts). mui li of the intomunon here neeevsiriK refers i)nly 
lo ilioM.* business sciioois. 

Most authors in the literature on viKaiional edueatu)n yyn 
credit coiTesj^^nuleiKV iivslnulioti as the tlrsi t\]x* ot 
nainingtiJ Ix eondueled prixaielv A nun named Caleb I'hil 
ipps IS known to have advertised a hi^me study course in 
sliorthand in the Mareh JU. rJS, issue ot lU^lii^sU^n iUiZcihr 

Any I'i'f-sffNS ni the ( ui^nnr (h'sinnis !n liHini this Art, vun 

lMi\ak' resident st ho4»ls alv) lx\ame u>mm<Mi sMneume 
ihe earh atid middle ISlh ienlur> nu'se m hi >ols were 
operated by ' piopiieiar> masters, whoionduued c lasses 
M a pUe ot business or esen in itnir iiwmes jjke !tu>se wU) 
ijtierc^i conesix>ndenc e instruction, these pntj>rieiai> masters 
advernsed their senites in newspai>ers and i>t)ier penoiliials. 
( Hirses < A insinit t i( m iiu luded business pn )>;rams. sur\ e\ in.u. 
]M:Kiual mathematics, and navi^iiion br3. i-> 

rik nu<.' j^rowtii ot j^rnaie \i)caiional edue.ui^ »n that lH*>;an 
in the early b->th eentuiA was antu ipated by a Hri)wm>^ need 
lur pervjus skilled m trades and business Nk\ iianiLs ii^Mt 
uiies Iv^an 10 spring; up m several suies With the l>eeum 
Mo\emeni. |\ittemed after the I'reiu h s\stem of pi)]Milar edu 
canon, tame private sc1uh)Is ck'dicaied enniely in juaciKal 
insiruc lion Perhaps ilu' earliest of these sc!i(h)1s was tiu' C fard 
nei l.vceumin Maine, whu h opened in isj.-^ llieschiH)! 



trflertti itHirsc'S in famiing. na\'i]4;iiit>fi. c.iqvnirN'. and chIht 
NUbjiXlsUrr p. fi). 

Hie carlifsi date for ihe lx-j»innjng ot ihe juivatc business 
SihiK)! is not known, f-orivs Cnmnieaial Si*h<H)l wus the first 
siiUK)! cstablisluxl tu train Mudenis for a earcvr in eommeree 
(IMrcllo Others ^ive ercxiit to R.M. liartkii. %vhi» estab 

lishcil a Si'hiHil ti)r Kiokkeeping instnution in Hiiladelpliia 
in ihe \H2ih anti later expandi^l to Fittsburjjh and ( jneinnati 
(Merriek bX^4. Hill h)2t)) - Other prominent names in the 
private business eiiik-aiion flelii at the time ineludeti James 
liennett of Nl*\\ Vi >rk. Peter 1 )iifT < )f Pittslnir>?h, and J< maihafi 
jiHiesof M. Ixuhs. Many c)} these business sihiH)! entrepri' 
neurs ofVereii inMnaiion in amounting. NH)kkLXT)ing. and 
{X*nma!iship, Ilie rise of ihi'si' st hu)ls ean be traced to flu* 
mpKi inLiuMriah/atu>n of the 1 niii\l States eombiiuti with 
the relative ineflk lena ul iIk* apprentiiV sAslem i)f traifling 
for business oci upanons ( lonne b)^-*. p. 4(H) IVoprietan 
.schools iiww ijuK kls luMween the early 1H(MN anil the (:i\il 
>X;u\ and IS to lU private career sc IvkjIs haii lx*en Lvsiablislied 
iw the mid ISStK C Ivirello I9H«l. 

>Xliile earK j^rnaie i arcrr siluH*] owners rL's|>t)niled loihe 
marketplaee In offering insiniLtion in s)xx'ifk sub^Ms to 
ilients in one ur mure cihes. n«)ne had the ^ranil \ isin!i of 
tlieir i'\ eniual sureessors ( )ne w ho s;iw tlie pitlure was 
K.C. li*U"tin. who founded l^Kt)n's MeuaJitile Colk'ges sonie 
time an Hind ISSO Hac t^i's hIuxjIs. w ith c i)r|M)rate i^rj^ani 
/^ition and formal management struilures. WLTe loiatL'd in 
Madison. ("Ie\eland. and Cirieinnaii I 'nft>rtunaiely. finant ial 
dUVk uliies siH jn l ausud ihi* eullapse t>f ihi* chain ( 'li)nni* IVS r 

p. 4f)S) 

'llu* larj^es! ihain ol proprifiarx v htH)ls t^iuringilK' inukile 
b>th eentury was the Hnani snail* »n ehain. founded by I \ U 
Hrv'ant and H 1) Mraliwr). I'UHij its urgajii/ation in IHSJ 
through \hc enti ol ihe War. iIk- Jiain grew lixncr "^0 
schools in almusi as manv ^ iiics The abbrLAiated sior\ nf ihc- 
Biyant snaunn Jiaiii is wwrih telling beiaust^ nt Ms parallels 
to the gixKl and l)ad of t^Klas s j^rnaie caree r sih<H»l si\ ini 

Ilu-i ham was k'g.illy v lavsilR'il as a iunnet iL*d partnership 
arrangi'meni. w hu h aih )WL'd U )r \\\ )pu k am< >ng S4 In x )ls 
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InMnKiion wus ixisixl on a unifnrni sVMcm iA' IcsMins and w\\ 
l'kH)ks. "St holarships * aiitially jusi Uiifion fxiynicnis uvrc 
M)ki lo Miidcnts and wvn* usable ai any of the sv hiH)ls. 

Vdvx 4)f ihc probk'm with ihc diain an)sc ihnni>?h ihc use* 
of the st holanships. MiKk-nis tjuk kly kninuii \\Ky aaikl enroll 
in one hIkk)! in a small lown for a relaiiwiy Itm- kr and then 
iransk'r lo a siiiiH)! in a bi>;scr ciiy where the pro^^xxi.s k)r 
M> phuvnieni were Ixiier. I'nfonimately, ihis pnKikv k\l 
U> A siuiaiion where a signifirani jXTeeniage of ihe chain's 
toial inionie went it) the si'hiH)|s in the small t(A\Tis. while 
the resj-Hnisihility for training wxs left to the seh<H)l.s in the 
larger l ities. C!t)nrtia among the loeal managers ewntually 
I iiiminatcxi in the dissohition of the general partnership in 
lK(r. ilie simeyear in whieh HJ) Mr.iiltni died. Smie of the 
siKii*sM)rs to the Hr\'an! Mraiton sc hools still exist toeliy. 
though in name onl\ 

/\s sewral l iMiimentators ha\e niHed, the HrNuni Siration 
t liain was in man\' wax's ,i nu Kiel organi/^ition. Originally, the 
HhiH)ls olfereei higii cjiiality etliuaiion in lxx)kkeeping. |x*n 
manship, and (Hher subjeeis to a large nunilx-r of students 
m many t ities IIk' h IuhjIs heljx'd to till an impi)nant need 
i>l the lat>oi market not met b\ appreniu e programs, high 
H h(H)ls. or tniilitional coilegi's. Hn"ani Mratton s^ ho<»ls 
u t epietl students wjihoiit regard to pnor ability or aptitude. 

s.kl)>\ o\ere\]>ansion Uinuti a giH>d business venture by 
iwxy enterjinsing educ ators into an attempt to mono|>oli/e 
the industry Stratton and Hr\ant dreamed ijf jMJiting one of 
their si IkkiIs in e\er>' eii> with a |>o}nilation over HMKH). lliis 
n\er/eaIous expansion graLiualK vonsumed the organization. 
howe\er .\l^ilil\ to pa\ bet ame the onK uilerion for a^^lmis 
Sinn l*irge sums oj mone\ were s]H*ni kva advertising, invlud 
ing ilk' usi' oi ginimit ks. siuh as brass iiands aui^i stump 
spei\ lies u|>on the ojX'ning uf a s< hiK}] iIk* i organization 
iheii'by suiighi gfnwiii at an unri'alisiii )\Ke and, lumbined 
wnh the dis-s,nisfaelion nf the m Ium)! managers in large l ilies 
because nf »he iiK'tjuit) in m holarships. exenunilK alienated 
propricMors aiKl i t^Hapsed ( Miller 19 V;, ihap. S ). 

Antaher mid b>th veniury eeliKaiional enirepreneur and 
U jrerunner * )t u Kiav's pn )prieiai*\ s< Ik h )j ( u as I K i l-last 
man. nephew ot'cieorgeW lUstman. the phi^iographv pio 
nee! learning t'n m his uiu le. I I.C) luisiman beianu- a master 
t)f markL'ting anil spread schcM^ls across the naiion. Many of 
his marki'iing mcihoiis .irt' sitll in use toiiay. l or example. 



he dTcilivcly um.\I adwni.sinx in iH-vN'sjiaptTs ufui m;ig;i/(nt's 
loaCtnKi .students, and, ihn)uj;h the use ofthesc and ixhcr 
nicihiKls. Kasinun Kvanic u Mning awpeiitor with ihc 
Brv-ani Stratit)n si IuhjIs. 

In the mid 1H''(K. an additiiMwl ewnt heljxtl pn>jx'l jiriv.iie 
(.•aretT s^hiHJIs !o funher siiaes,s, "nie first ke> shift tN^x-wriier 
\NUs displa>tn.l at the IS'O Centennial Kxpositiun in Philadel 
phia. Tile machine was a sensaiii»n with businesses iuid mhmi 
a'suttet.J in sitles of some WMXK) t\ix-wTiters p<T year H the 
early IS'^K priH.liRinj; a hii>{e demand Un i\pists lu i>|XTaie 
the m-w machines. IVuprietarv .Si h(x)ls develnjxxl to train the 
e\'er f-rowinjj ranks i){ future !\piMs. likewise, the nmi for 
persons skilled in sln)rthand also^n.^v in im)-H>nanee. with 
liriion.Iohn Cirej;^ hrinjiinj. the system he in\eni«.\| to the 
I 'nited .Stales (Mil! tlu- most wideK used shonhand sA-sleni 
tinLiv) (liolino ur.-s, pjr ISJ SS). 

l)iirin>{ this |io,st CiMi \Xar }x-rioLl. traditiiMial edueaiit)n 
wus lxv(»ming more inxohitl in pranical eiiueation In mi. 
Che land C'.rant .V i delinai new applied arts and .si it iu es 
as a mission for l olle^es and unr.ersiiH-s, 'Hk- tirsi public 
commercial hi^h v hool was ihancnti in ViashingUMi |)f 
in \H*-H) 

One of the nu»st imponani. bul ofn.-ii u:iren>^ni/«.-d, mn 
tribiiiions of prn:it(.- biisiiu-ss n lioois m the late b^iii and early 
i<)ih centuries w as their .issiMance in iln- 1 arcer «n amIi i if 
women IteUire the iineniiitn i)f ihe f\-ix'\\Tii(.-r. niosi wonx-n 
w ho waiitixl lo work were lorcei.1 into a siiijuk- iK i ujiation 
teaching. During; tin- (:i\ ii \Xar. businesses w«.Te forcei) to use 
women as i k-rks for the first time. Business yhools. Ihavoxt. 
recoj4iii/«.%i thai wonu-n wt-re an untap|X'd .source i)f students 
and thi-a-fon- oOerui incentiws for tln-m nu-nroll .\s ^-arK 
as WH). the pen enta>{e of women students enrolled in pro 
priiiar\ and stenography v hiH»|s exceetled that of men 
< lit .lino 19". V pp isj ss ) nuis. in their ow n w av. private 
business V h.«,ls assistetl the gradual {uogression of wonien s 
increased partii ipation in ilu- work lonv in iIh- juih i entur\. 

Statisiieson who aiiended propriciar\ v IuhjIs Ivlore 'ftorld 
>Xar II. or i-vi-n imw manv students aiicnded .such y hools. 
are viituallv ik .nexisti-ni Mm h like ct -Ikxling inf( .rmaiii .n 
from some proprieiar> v h,„ ,|s lotlay. ilie problem was ii.rt 
esiimating how main sih.M.K or students existed at an\ one 
lime but gaining responsi-s lo sur\e>s. The percentage of 
.sihtK.ls repiirting on 1 s, otti^e o1 i-:duvation sunvvs of pn 

/'»»y«7c/</n 
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\Mc biisinfs,s and lommca'ial .s«.tnK)ls uNvnigcii U-ss ihan S() 
ivacnt from 18^6 lo (when ihe OfTnv ixust\l siirvxT'nS 
tin- sih.H)lsMH4>lim) 19^3) Tlius. d«a thmi this {x-ritKi arc 
hk(. ly !i> signiliianiK luiiliTcMimati- tht- numlx-r i)f studL-nts 

1-runi IH^n ( thi- first yi-ar of the Oflk f of l-duraiion .s aninwl 
ri'jTt>ns) to 141(1 (ilu- jx-ak svar of pre "ttbrld War 1 iMir.)ll 
iik-nt.s). ihf niinilvr of students in private business selnx)ls 
gre\\ fr(>m ^.H2-4 to In that time, the numlx-r of 

v h.M)ls in the suae\ grew from 2(> to 912. Knn)nmems ueeel 
vTAHx\ in the |ii>stNear ira to a |x-ak of 3.-Kr()32 in 1920. a-lkxi 
inj; tile return «)f ex .sv-nieemen to ei\ihan life. Hy the tniddle 
1921 )N. howewr. enrollments had returned to their prewar k-\ 
vis 1 )lino ;9-.l p, 103 ). largely Ixvause of the mlikK growih 
m lii>;!i hIux)! \ « national eourses .spurred by the pa.ss;>ge oi 
ihf .smith Hughes Aei in 19r. 

Hie eliaraiieiistu s of students in proprietar\' s«. iuM)ls also 
>;r.jdiiall\ Ix-gan to eliange o\ er time. Oul- of the most imi-H)r 
t.ini changes lo oi eur in the first quarter of the eenturx was 
tilt.- extent i)f aeademie preparation. Most of the students in 
Ihe fiisi lio/in >fars of tiu- eentur\- were high silux)! drop 
DUts Hv llie earK l^.SOs. howewr. (h percent Iwl! graduated 
from high seiiiH»l. Likewise, while tlie luimlx-r of nK-n in pri 
v.iie htisiiH-ss Hh<H)ls exeeixied the numtx-r of women until 
.ti. -und 191S. bs i!ie late 1930s twiee as many women as men 
%u-if enrolli'd {'li«)lino 19-.V P .\nd women lx'g;in to 
sivktniming in eosmetolog-:'. 'Hie popularity of ■■|-N)i')lx'd" 
h.,11 irquirt-d jx-rmaneiu \\:i\rig lliat was lx->nnd iIil- .ibility 
,,| nn»l women on their o\>n ( 'ee :ind Munn I'JHS). 

PrtiprieUtry school associations 

{ )iH- of the- signals that private lareer s^1hh)1s were becoming 
1IU n-asinglv imp. )rtam was the W )rmaiis )n t 'f nam »iial assi > 
eiaiions lliis pn vi-s.- si.nk d Ix-fon- >Xorld >Xar 1 and con 
Uinii-d llirough thi- bros 

AICS. nie .Vssot talion of Independcni Colleges and Vh»H)ls 
is till- okk'M of llie prineipal proprinan.' .si IkxjI a.sMK iations, 
n Ixgan in b>12 w ith the founding of the National AsMx iation 
u\ .V credited f.ommereial Si lux. Is Hie 23 found nu-mlx-rs 
a pri-si ntL\i «)nly a jxirtion ol the 1SS.<KH) student. .^^ pri\ate 
^.lui-r silKH.ls .U {lie liUM- In l')H), the ass«x.iation began 
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nKxliiifj with ftiieral gtncmnicnt cxliKUiion piAwy makers 
lo emphasize the role ufprix-uie kHihiIs and to aajuaini ihem 
wiih ihcir concenis. Ilu-si^ relations bcvame }ianicularK 
im}^>rtani during wanime expansions and iit)st\var txiiu ation 
for retuminj; GIs. 

In 19-49, the Natiomil AsMKiation ofAivrediiul Commea ial 
S.h(K>ls merj?ed with the Natitnial t^mncii of Husiness SeiiiH>ls 
to Ixvome the National AsM^^iaiion and Ciomuil of Husini vs 
Si*hix)ls (NACHS). In the NAf.iiS mergal with the Amer 
lean Asscviaiion i^fCi^rrniereial C^ollt*ges to Ixvonie the 
Tnileil Hiisiness S'hiH)ls Association (PliSA). wiih an institii 
tional memlx»rship of S(X) sehools. iTie inertusing inip;inanee 
of having repre.st'ntaiiM^ Ixlore f.nngress promjMtxl the mow 
in 1%0 of ils hi-adcjuaners lo >XashingU)n, IXC. where il eon 
tinues to tx» iDvutt^l h^ ITJ. i\s name was ehanged to tlie 
AsMviation i)f Indejx-ndeni Colleges and SeluH)Is. 

NACCAS* 'Hie iosnH'ti^Iogx h1hh)|s ;LvsiK iation w:ls f<iunded 
in as an advi vale for eosmetoIogN* st*h(H)Is !x*fi)rt' Cami 
gress and fewieral agenc ies. lUby, the National Aeeretliting 
Commissior. of CosmetoK^* Ans and Seiemes ( NACC AS] 
isiomprised i»f individual instiunions, teaehers. and assoj^iaie 
memlxTs involved if^ eosmeiolog\ insiruiiion, 'File a. MK iation 
wasformalK chartered in I^^SS hsiurreni menihership 
ini ludes appn)ximaieK J. HN) auredilul and nonaeerediied 
sehiH)ls. 

NATTS. rhe NaiuMial Asm viali;in ol Tratie and 'kvhnital 
St hools is a relaii\e newcc ^mi r lu the private eareer M h<h)l 
a.vscK iaiiuns. Fonni'd in bX)S by a group of pri\aie si IkkjI edn 
eators. .^9 .SiluMils api^lied lor memfx-rship in the first vtai. 
and a national offiee was established in >Xashingtijn. DC 

lUiay. NATIVs men>^.iship int ludes nu?re- ihan SSu insu 
lulions leaJjing skills for o\er careers. As the name indi 
eales. the memlHTsiiip ts largi-K eiMnpriseii ol trade and let h 
nical h IukjIs. ditk rennating it iViMii AlCS. u hah largelv 
represmls business sthiK^ls. The enrrii iila t)f swrne sJkh^K 
in the l\M) a\s(K laiiDiis owrlap .1 grcal deal. ho\ve\. r Mem 
bersiiip in Uu- assiK iati* mis requires iIki! ihe Sih<M>l he acered 
iied by dx- eompaniun au ivditing o unmission. ( hi addiiion 
lu these orgamAiiinns, ilifce natK »nal aurediling asstKiaiii)ns 
are rei < igni/i'il \ 
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Proprietary scbo€^ after World War U 

Soeml imporuini changes ixvunvd for pn>pric.ar\* schiK)ls 
imnittliaiely following World War 11, but pc-rhaps noiH- v^as 
lis iniponani as the passage of ihi* Gl Bill Pnniding $l4 hi! 
lion in cduraiiim and \oh training assisiamx* lo ncnirh' H mil 
lion a-tuming veterans, the Gl Bill is mixst frequently renieni 
Ix-red as the tiiket to undergraduate and graduate education 
for ni;in\ ex sen iienien. In fa<.l, hvnve\er, less tlian one third 
of the total veteran {>opulation trained through the Gl Bills 
proxisions attended a a>llege or uniwrsity. Hie majority 
riwive^l on the job training or fann training, or atiendetl non 
collegiate institutions, including prt^uiet;irv' sc1vk)1s (T S. 
c:ongress l^^SS). 

l^ixate career .s<.iiiH)ls participatc-d in the Gl Bill under 
\v< )rding in the law that allowc\l pi^tsivomlon' seh<H)ls 
' approvixl" h>' a state to offer training under the Gl Bill. 
Ne;irly twice as man>' veterans chose enrollment in a \iva 
iional H htx)l than in a college ox university. According to one 
author, the result was an expk>sion in the number of pro|>ri 
eiar\ schiH)ls, as evidcnctxl by the griAMh of Gl Bill approved 
si h^H)ls in the li) \x\\rs foiUwing \hv war 'Hie number of 
si l;(X>ls approved during this {XTiiKi rose from just over .^,(XX) 
to almost 9.(KK), with nrarly all of the g/outh attributed to pri 
vale career .s<hjH)ls (Stan- br^, p- 2-^^) And it marked a shift 
away from wiiat had lx*en private, tuition supi>oned ,si.hiH)ls 
into an era of publicK sup{X)netl tuition assisted programs. 

Growih in private career schiH)ls was jxiralleled by in 
crea.si\l enrollment in traditional colleges. College enrollment 
incrrasixl ^3 jx rcent from 1939 to 19-49. 'Ilie c;i Hill enablc\i 
v eterans lo enroll in the n hool or college of their choice. 

C'ontroversA mhmi surrounded the rapid grtAMh in the num 
her of proprietary sc hi x)ls. Ikween 19^0 ;uid 19S2. at least 
\\\v rejit)rts uere releaseii by \^arious fetieral goxemment enti 
ties that .sharjMy criticized this growih and the lourse ufterings 
and quality of education providc\i by many of the .Hh(H)l.s. 
niev incliaied rep)ns from the N'eterans Admini.stration. the 
tieneral Accounting Office, and the Bureau of the Hudge» and 
iwo by a .sjxvial committee established in the Hou>e ot Repre 
sentatixes to examine abus<.'S of Ix-iu-tlts from the til Bill 
(M'.Clure 19S(0 

Hie league Committee, named for its lexas chairman. 
t< )und that some private career si hiH)ls billed the government 
students nexer enrolled, falsified cost aixl attendmce infor 



mation, trained students tor careers with fe^v }4>b openings, 
and a^mmitted («her abuses of the program's prox isions 
(Nkt-lure 1W6), Some reslriil ions were made in program 
amendments in the l9S()s. but ihiy did lilile lo Mop the phe 
nomenal gnnvth of the setior 

Another important e\eni in the {^^stunr years iKVunxtl a 
deeade later with the puvsage of the National VU-ational Siu 
dent Loan Insurance ( NVSU ) Ail of 1%S. That atl wits passed 
about the same time as !he Higher EdiK-ation and included 
a program of dirc\i lending and federal liKin guarantees to 
students in various lyjK's of postsecondarv' vtjciitional trade 
and technical, ajid Inisiness sch(X)ls, hi its report, the House 
of Reiwseniaiives argued thai the bill was ncvessary* because 
ot the large segment of the p(^ulation pursuing or intert*sied 
in pursuing vi vaiional education. Sensitive to the abuses 
noted b>' the Teague (Committer and others, however, the 
biirs s}^)nst)rs carefully m^ed that it conuined prov isions 
intended lo prevent such abuses, im hiding the axjuirement 
that schix>ls be* aurediied by a nationally reci^ized accretl 
iting agemy, a state agemy recognized bv the commissioner 
of education, or an ad\iM)rv' committee apj^ointtxl by the com 
missioner { I IS. Congress 1%S ). 

For all prailiral purjM>.ses. the NN'SIJ Act vvus the sime as 
the guarantecnJ loan j^rogram establislied for college students 
under Part H i>f the Higher Kducation Act Conga-ss acknowl 
etlged as much when, in the Higher Kducation AmendmeniN 
of 1^X>H, the NVSU pnjgram and the Ciuarantec*d Student Uun 
program of Part n were niergc\l. At the .same tin)e. pn^uielarv 
sch{x)l students were al.so made eligible to participate in the 
(A>llege Work Studv* and National Defen.se Student li)an pro 
grams, though iiruler more reMriai\t' contiitions than for col 
lege students 

Societal forc es played an imjioriant role in the i>osi\\ar 
gHAv^h of pri\aie career si hiH^ls. IWn are mt)M prominent 
One vvus the tremendous leJinologiiiil change ivcurring at 
the linu' 



as many 
vetemns chose 
enroOmeniin 
avocational 
school than 
inac€dlege 
(}r university. 



miffv Jmniiu thv rnvthKL^ Jh^uvti Jnm f/n* re^kwxh h^fx^r 
ati*rh*s ami iWpmnwNfa/ ccnfrrs. />/ e/tv* ificnuisin^ a^m 
plcxity ioui in wulttple imffn^rtions !<t //?e funds c.x^wuk^ti 
Av a LtfPimfWNiV, imiphvmcNi rvijunvwvfits ihafij^ai 
(Clark and slum p P ) 
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Tims, industry demanded persoas skilled in the asfk^nnhk 
rt*pair, and i>perati()n of increasingly a>mplicaied machines. 
Iliis nv\\ wave of posiwxir iechnolog> was a significani factor 
in the grt)wth of many irade and technical pn^^rietary schix)ls 
during ihe period (p. 17), 

Tlie other imjionant diange was the evx)luiion and gn)Wth 
of community colleges. As is well knuwn in the history of 
higher education, community colleges were an extension of 
ihe larong emphasis placet! on eqiuil educational opportunity' 
folloviing the war. The>' were seen b(«h as "feeder" insiiiu 
lions fiH" their fiuir year counteqwLs and as terminal pa*lm' 
t alaureaie pri)grams for training people in specific s\fj\\s, 
l^rivate cart-er sc hiH)ls were in stmie \\~aN^ stvn as an alter 
native to a>mmunity a)lleges Ixvause less emphasis was 
placed on general ediK^ation, faxjuently allowing a shi>ner 
ume to complete the pa)grtim, 

l>aia on the gmwlh of the sivtor during the {'H)stu-ar pcri(Kl, 
(hough limitc\l, shiw how dramatic the chai^ges wvre in jusi 
two dcvades. One of the only broad sur\ws of pn)prietary 
scluK)ls conducted Ix-fore the mid 19"^0s counted sonic ''Sn 
private \H)c;itional sch(K)ls in l^X^i with an cstimattxl 1,% mil 
lion students enrollt^d ( ?ielitsk>- 1%9), Rc^>orted by iyix» of 
sch(x)L the survey shtMcd that more than H(K),UOl) students 
were enrollt\l in 3XXX) trade and technical schools and 
aniHlier ^(X),IXK) were cnrt)lled in alxuit ^.(XX) business. a*s 
mcitilugs. and bartxT pn>giams (see table 1 ). 



TABLE 1 



ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PROPRIETARY 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 1966 



Number of 
Sch€X>ls 



Number of 



Occupational i:alrgory 

liaiic atKi ic\ liiik .il 

Total 



Studento 




1,565,556 



Noiably, in Bflit.sky'.s tixonomy ot .schtx)l.s. the iradt- and 
fethnk-al st\n>ratxiHinkxl for over SO pt-avnt oiihc UHal 
enrollments in proprietan sthixWs. CA>sm<nol<)g>' ahoiJls, ft-l 
aU\vl>' uncummon More the u;ir. aca)uiUt.xi fl)r 17 jx-rt cni 
of tolal enit)llmcnLs, and business si h<K)!s. the pa'vioiish- 
dtmiinani segment, made up another 2H jXTcent of total en 
n)llmenLs. Though no dia\tly amipamble figures exist for 
earlier years, i-KMh the trade and ttvlinic-al and the a)snuio! 
c)gy jii-htx>ls ap|x-ar to haw been major vvinners in temis of 
enrolimenLs during tiie ptjsrvvar jx-riixJ. 

The 1972 Higher Edttcation Act Amendments 

Major clTan^^es to the Higher Kduauion Act and lo the way 
higher txiucntion is tin;uieetl in the United Suttes wva- i>n)ughi 
abtHit b\- the \^ri Amendments to the ad. Tfie mast im}X)r 
tant was the establishment of the fiasie Hducational C>i->j>or 
tunity Grant {HK(X',, later renamed Fell Grant) program, but 
the amendments alst) established the Student hran M;irkeiing 
Asvxiaiion (Sallie Mae) to provide liquidity to lenden< and 
thereby stimulate students' inertusetl pariieipation in the guar 
anteed loan prtJgram ami the "UOi" .state planning eommis 
sions, wliieh were direiied to include proprietan' .seh(K)ls in 
state postseeondan- edikation planning. 

At the same time, private career .st lnH)I.s were made full 
panners with tradiiionai higher education in.stiiutioas in the 
reeeipt of .student aid. The signitic-anee of this e\ ent lies in 
the fad that .students at proprietar> .sc luMtl.s would be eon 
sidered on equal fixHing wiili college .students in the detc-r 
mination of need and the awarding of federal grants Iliis 
event has had a profound effec t on Ixuh pri\;ite career si iioois 
and traditional higher educ~aiion in.stUuiions (disc u.ssed more 
fully later) 

Hie dtvision to include proprietary sch«H)ls in the defini 
titm of -eligible inMiiuiions" for .ill uid programs was iiDt 
a-aehed easily Interestingly, the- dic hotomy of opinions c ur 
rently e.\pre.s.,eci alx)iit private career sc-hools in the public 
policy arena in many wa\-.s c loseK' resembles Gofigre.vs s -split 
IHTsonaliiy" vic-w of thi.s secior in 19-2, 'Hie Vnate commiticv 
rej-H)ri nt»ies that it was in fa\'or of crt-atifig Ix-nefits for siu 
dents hised on their indix idiul needs, w ithout regard \u ihc> 
i>ix- ol institution a [xinic ular student attended. Yet the s^tme 
a-pjrt also noies that it wa.s concemed with the prosjx-ci thai; 
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siuJeuLs atmuttti b\' mphLstkateti (tUnnisiPtM ami un 
fiilahk' pwmLses may ennM in SiixKtk /M do tuH ofjer 
the ipicdity of itiucation . , Un.' scinntU claim is mxiUahk'. 
Thui is tfx' tusi' particukiri)' uith rt>^ini to certaiu tixhtitctii 
iKaiputiofis. uiKn' . . tlv students are ojjt'rvd amr^'s i>f 
study for uHch Jtihs are utuwailahk' ( MfCliuv 19H6. p. 9 ). 

Now, nt-urlv two dtx-adt-s laicr. alnn)st the pavisc same 
words could ix- used to dt-stribc the .sentiments of many who 
are nirrently eiii?iged in public polity debates o\er propri 
eiars' s<.htK)ls' panieipation in student aid programs. 

Comparing Proprietary Career Schools sid 
IVaditioaal Higher Education 

Common characteristics 

lUiay's private caa-er schools aa- fatjuenth compaati and 
confrasieti with traditional higher education institutions on 
many lewis, and most of this comparison is nwde by those 
wliu ix'lie\e tliat projirieiary- ,s< lnx>ls arc unwonhy participants 
in fetlenil student assistance j->a)granis. 'Hiese comparisons 
arc frequently inade to j-H)int out difterences Ix-tween the for 
profit and nonpn)fit setlors and conclude by arjjuin^ thai tor 
profit s<. htK)ls sl'.ould Ix- .serv ed by a separate set of student 
aid i->rt»gr.ims. M-i si-xcral commonalities have Ix-en noted in 
the re.sciirch that help to bridge the line of demarcation 
Ix'tween the two seniors, lliese commonalities als*) help to 
explain the charatier of pri\ate career schiH)lsand their 
methoils of ojx-ration 

Ofie imj-Kfftani similariis Ix-tween the twu scvU'rs is that 
ihc\ btrtli enroll a significant numlx'r of students. According 
lo one esiimaie. in I9H- at least \a million students were 
enrolled tn resident proprietary s< hix)l pr()grams and an addi 
nonal \.> million student.s were enrolltxi in home study 
s, In H)ls (some of which aa- eligible for fetieral student aid 
funds) ilierefore. some ixTcent of full time ec)uivalent 
Mudeni.s e-nrt»lled in undergraduate |>oststvond»rs education 
,ire m pri\ate career sclnxils ( U-e l^>H8;i. p 1 ). 

-Viotlicr area of similarity Ix'iween the two seeiors concerns 
degree granting status. Viliile over ^X) percent of projirieiarv- 

In H »ls are limited i. > granting ceriificaies. an increasing; num 
ber haw Ix-i ome accredited to ;i\vard as.v)ciate and higher 
decrees According to an examination of NATIS and AlCS 
accredited H hiH)ls. more than 2^0 private career si In k .Is grant 



ASfitK-iate degrees, 4I gram huihelors degrees and 22 offer 
nusier's degax* pn)gninis. Manx of these degree gmniing 
jiehiX)ls are also acxTediied b>' the n.-giimal accrediting orga 
nizatu)as iypieall>* used b> colleges and universities ( Lee 
1988a, pp. 16 19). Thas, a limited number (an estimated HO) 
of prc^etar\' schcx)ls prxnide similar ediK^tion and are sub 
jeci to the same aawditation suindards as niMiprofii colk^^es. 

Jkmie cAvrlap also iKVurs among private earetT schixjls and 
others in the collegiate stxtor in the educatic>n lhe>' provide. 
Indeed, in some instances, traditional colleges cuntrati with 
pn)prieiary' sch(x)ls Co offer .sptvialized vivational training. 
For example, colleges and iinixxTsiiies that haw technical pro 
grams but do not always have sjxviali/ed insiruilors might 
contract with a private career sc!uk>I to i)ffer training to their 
stiidenLs either on or off i-ampus. TTiis arrangement frt^iiieniK' 
OLViirs in the case* of cosnicioh^ pnigrams. 

Some o idenie also suggests a significant overlap in Mii 
dents: for example, lialf the sitidenis in propriet:ir\' schix)ls 
attend a college either bi^fore or after their enn )Ilmeni in a 
private career scIkh)! ( U'e U^^b ). 

Distinguisbing cbaractefisttcs 

llie literature on projirietar>' st h^H)ls notes st'vcrji ways in 
which for profit stliiK)ls differ from nonprollt (.Dlleges and 
universities: their man;jgemenf anti dcx ision making meiiiiKis 
and the sfX'i ial circumstances fatt*d In the owiuts and man 
agtTs of private career M.hiH)ls compared to traditional college 
administrators. Cicnerali/ations alxnii management and 
adtninistraiion are difficult bec ause of the range in si/e and 
complexity of for profit schools, from sole pn?prietors large, 
publicly tradai t < )r}^ raiit «is 

One important dissimilarity Iviwtvn the j^rotli making and 
nonprtrfli stMors concerns the structure of the division 
making authoritv. In a proprietarv h Ikh)!. ilie owners or c< 
{M)rate dircvtors are more likely to make critical divisions 
Regarding the clircvtion of the sihcH)!, financial choiivs, pro 
gram mix, ajxi admissions ort^her acaticmic siandirds 
(although some schtH)ls in the stvtor have strongly dtven 
trali/cvi decision making processes). AdminiMrative staff are 
usually ljmi!c\i to ila\ lo day management decisions, siu h as 
setting course st hedules and cenil\ ing attendance. In iradi 
tii)na} higher education, decision making is difliised amofig 
community hurds. departments, and other faculix organi 
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/jiions. CkMUTaily. diffcrcni pcn)jik* haw ihc power lo nuke 
Revisions in ihc luo sctlDni. 

Anuhcr impiMiant differen bttwvc'n ihc t\\X) seiii)fs is 
thai ihi' UtvisiiMi making pUK is is guiUc*d by diffvam con 
siUcrations. Priv^ak* schtx)! owners musi, b\ ihc nature ol ihe 
enierprise, k\ us Jcvision making on profilabiliiy, panieularh' 
with a'sjxM lo issues like taciUiies course M^'leciion, and fac 
uity com{x*nsau\m and benefits Nonprofit colleges and uni 
versities are motivated by somewhat diffea-nt factors. In }>ar 
liciilar. a)llc*ges and uniwrsiiies lend lo liave lo re^^icMid lo 
various consiiiuenis bijards of imsicx's. ;K'ademic depart 
menis. ihe tenured fac ulty. and m) on. With the exception of 
chain sehiK)ls with elaliorate coq>oraie structures, pri>}irietar\' 
.schiH)ls haw fewer concerns with these* laxers of constituents 
in their dcvision making. Unis. in M)me wavN. the private 
c arcvr school luMiefits from a sta-amlincxl ck\ ision making 
pn vcss com]xia*d to traditional collegcN. 

>X1iich is not li) sa>' that nonprofit prixaie and puhHc col 
k^ges loiaily disregard Cimstrainis i)n income and efforts tti 
ciKiiroI costs. I'nrollment \> directly related to income in Knh 
public and prixaie colleges and traditional colleges haw 
ivcome incrcxsingiy active in m;irkcting their programs lo 
]>oiential stucknts in res{>onse to a shrinking market. Colleges 
modiK their course oHcrings ti) meet siudenis* and employers 
needs as well a.s changes in the context of the disc ipline. 'Ilic 
gn)wih of enrollments in business curricula is an example 
i )} a re.si>onse to market needs. 

l^>;irds of trustees play a much larger role in public and 
nonprofit colleges than in private career schiK)|.s. Proprielarx 
sc hiH)ls i)ften have adviM)rN- U)ards, but tlic*>' lack the far 
reaching legal r*.sponsibilitii'S nf iradititMial collegiate hurds 
K)i mistees, ( It is Ivyond ilie hi^jx- of this re)>ort to determine 
how well Nurds adualh impnAv colleges public 
ac count;ibility, ) 

One imj>oriant issue raised in the literature and in public 
poiiiy disctissions is wheihcT liie profit motive iia.s an etVed 
on meeting the nec^is of stuck'nis ami the comnninity. Put 
ditk*reniiy, does the sc'aa h i'ov profitability in the proprictarx 
seilor a-sult in serv ing the public interest tnore or less eftcv 
lively than in the nonprofit sc\lor> 'lliis cjuestion is diftk ult 
liKinsAver. Ixvause in some ways, the gmils of the tw o iv^xs 
of schiH)ls are difierent. ' Wrate schools are nnrted in the mar 
ketplace and sun iw only if their im'onie from stucknts 



exceeds their iniining expenses" (Wilms W^Lx p. 171). 

This uiiRumeni suggests thai, using some carefiillv ciefiiu^l 
measure t)f "siKxess/' proprieiarN schixils should di) a Ixnter 
\Lh ihan Dlher SLhtK)ls in preparing students \vhi> are ulii 
maiefy siKXX'ssful in the lal^)r nnirket. Ni)npn)tli in*aiiuiions 
tend to rely on trfher nuusua^s i)f students' sucxx*ss enrt)ll 
meni in graduate sc'hix>l, public cDntldenee in the a-putatii)!! 
of the sefKK)!. and ewn |'H)litical >^ins ( in tenns of increastxi 
ftinding) in the case of public, nonprofit inj^itutions. 

tty- the narrow measua* of gradualii^n ajid job placement 
rales, one analysis com hides iliat graduatc^s of prirate schiK)ls 
had alxnii the same success in ihc lal>or market ;ls cHhers 
(Wilms 19^(>). which is consisieni with resulis rq^oried in 
a mow dctaikxi discussion of iiie bniader I'oncenis ab^nil out 
conies of pn^prieiarv' txiucaiion (sw Oie next s<.\iion) 
Ikvause the missions tiitTer. traditional t\iuraiion is nol as 
easily defi net! in terms of institutional completion rales and 
sucvess in the cmpl^A'meni market. 

Private cxireer schtH)ls ;ind the nonprofit scvtors also differ 
in what might be called the traditions of |>ostscvondars edu 
cation. 'Hie d;iy to diy environment at a proprieiarv schiH)! 
is considerably removed from the environment at a cxpical 
ci)Hege or university. SiTcra! examplt*s come to mind. Hie 
hK'k of'tenua* for teachers, for instance, means more facu!t\ 
turnover Ukewise. the nontraditional calendar at a privaii' 
career si hi H )1 rolling ;idmis,sions, with pnigrams Ix'ginning 
frtxjuently \:iries from the nomial semester s\slem at many 
colleges and universities and rari*ly includes long iioliday 
breaks or sunimer \acations (though these traditions wmild 
appear to Ix* chanf^ing at colleges ;nKl universities with the 
growih in enn)llmenis of nontraditional stutlents)/ 
limiit\l du'ision making role of faculty .it proprieiarv' schiH)ls 
also contrasts with the sh.ired authority tacult>' memfx'rs c\er 
cise in the collcgiati' scdor K\cn facilities can differ PriNate 
career sc'h<x)ls oltcn use least»d space ItK'aied close to siu 
dents, and thcs do not include the sime emphasis on s]>ons 
or auxiliar\ iaciliiies. such as housing. luMlth f.k ilities. ur Uhk\ 
cuncessinns, usually Inund in colleges. 
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Curricuta 

Pri\u!c cmxT .sch(X)ls offer .siudcnis diverse* t urriciila, van 
fxvause mi)si sttnx)ls offer a wde range of pn^anis, but 
IxvaiLHe ot the largc» number of sjxvial purrnxse schcx)ls and 
ihe rapidity with wtiich sehwLs can change their anirse Nelee 
lion lo a^spond lo the market or to kval emplo>er^' requests. 
Most priN-aie career .HhiK)ls spet iaii/e in one or r^\) fields. 

The diversity of pnogranis offered b>' pn^rieiary sc"hcx>ls 
makers it diffic ult to generalize. Pnigramscan vury from sophis 
iicatc\l, high lech training courses to entry le\x*l training. Scl- 
eral amimon threads run ihRnigh these programs, howxnvr, 
iliac can help to desirihxf the curricula of private coa-er 
St hoois in general temi.s. 

Most proprieury- schix)l pn)grams are designed to de\elop 
sjxvific }oli skills. This imponuni charaaerisiic distinguishes 
nio.si for profit programs from their nonprofit counter|wts, 
which propixse to educate the "whole |XTson." Tlie research 
in this area shows ihat most private si hix)l programs de 
empliasi/e bnuder educational gmis ( beyond basic .skills 
in liicraty nt%n.led lo do the job) and fixus on the specifio 
i>f the (Kvupaiion, including lx*ha\'ior in the workplace and 
LMiiployers' expcviations, 

11h' lypical piogram in a pmprieiary sch(X)l organizes 
i (>iirH*s into scxjueniial units, each of which cm ers a di.Si a-te 
lopic. hlich segment might last a Sjx-cific ivriixJ of time. For 
cxanijile. a ci>snxMoiogy course of IJin) hours would prob 
abl\ Ix' organized into a dozen or more insiruciional uniis, 
with each unit coNering a .s|xvific skill necessary for the siu 
dent to become a prad icing cosnx-lologi.si. Hie unit on jx-r 
niaiXMit waves, for cx;imple. might be HK) houns. manicures 
and pediciire.s ISl). and hairstyling ;is muc h as 2(X). 'Ilx'.se 
unii.s are \ jewed :^s inde|x-ndeni. distinct segments that tlx- 
student should Icani before pnxvc\ling to the next pha.sc. 

I'unhen private career s Ik x)l programs have few , if am, 
i)ptions in ihe curriculum. All students in the s;inx' pn)gram 
usually take ihe sanx- courses in identical sequence. Ilxis. 
tlxy haw little \iiriabilii\ in the seletiion of courses or their 
liming. In fail, Ixvause many pn^prietary ,M.h<H)I programs 
are geared h>ward learning a skill that ulUniately requires hx al 
I Male cenitu ain m aixi licensing inick driving i )r \ ra\ tech 
nician. U )r example pn ^rams canni n vary fn ^m a presiTilvd 
course in a sjxviru (irdcr 'Hnis, pri\ aie career .st lux>ls 



plA'e IcsH emphasis on extracunrii ular pn grains amipaaxl 
lo coiicfgcs and universilies. 

The anirsos of ?^udy ai j-nivaic trade .st hiH>ls van^ in length. 
For example, in I9H7 the pa)granis at .sch4X)l.s auTeUiicd In- 
NATTS varied from eight weeks to 152 weeks ( Lee l^^T, p. 
26). Pit^ams at a>smetok)gy sc1hk)1s tvpicalK' a^quia* 1,0(K) 
hours of elassTixmi and practical iastruuion (at least six 
months in aciual duration), and some last 1,51X) hours or 
miwv. Technical businc*ss pn^rams. a^mmercial art, and ek\ 
lixMiics aR' all examples of those lasiirig Icmger than one year. 

The ia*mendous xairiation in the i>pes of pa^ams offered 
at proprietar>' sch(K)ls makes generali/mions leniuHis ai Ix'si. 
In addition to Belitsk\ 's previously noted catc^>ries of trade 
and leehniral. hasini'ss, cosmciolog)'. and IxtrixT ( 1%9. p. 
9), other auciiors haw used moa complicated schemes to 
classih' schcK)l.s ( s{x\ e.g., c:iark and Skwn U>66, p. P ). 
Regardless of the caxiMiomy used, hiavever, mme are truly 
amiprehensive. Ilie tremendous range in the t\]x*s of M. h(H>ls 
and the new programs Ix'ing de\'elojx\i each year will prol^ 
ably always hinder any simple unixersal classificuiion sNstem 
Attempts are under way, howe\'cT, to use the I \S. lX*panment 
of Edui-aiion s Clas^sitVation of Insiaictional Program.s (C'JP) 
to standardize pn)gram classifiratiiin { Uv 199(>f^). 

In the field of public }>olic\-, the nio^i common clavsiflcacion 
of programs is roughK' the same as the memtx'rship of the 
niajt>r a^vrevliiing orgiini/.aik)ns and awK'iations, Tlius. many 
classify pri\;ac career h Ikx^Is as trade and techtiical, business, 
cosmetology-, home Mudy, licalth, and "uher " FoHowing this 
taxonomy prolxibly accounts for nearK all of the aex reditc\j 
pn^rielary sc"h(H)ls of most imnxtliaie interest to jiohey 
makers. 

Tliis ta\i)nomy lisi.s tlic general areas in which Mudents ran 
oNain training from a private career si iux>l. Tlie sjx^ ific pro 
grams in w+iich students can enroll aa as diverse as the stu 
dent.s themselves. As ju.st one example, consider the trade ;ind 
technical Si h(K)ls as one subset of the projwetar\ sector 
Within this subM.1. students can Ix' traintai in a variety of 
major pnjgram.s, fn>m barix-ring to allied health lo auto 
nxvhanics. Students can also fx^ enn)lled in less kno\\ii pro 
grams, such as horseshocMUg, engraving, and plKHt^rapin . 

'fable 2 lists the ix-jX'N of programs « )!Tered ai the 'vf4 trade 
and technical hIkhjIs Ik'liiskv studied t*) shuw more cum 
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TABLE 2 



PROGRAMS OFFERED AT TRADE AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 



Niaid>» of Coit»cs 



Pfogram 

Auio niainicn;uKi* and rclatt\l s^'H rvs 
tnmnK'ix lal aris 

iXua pnKVssin>» 
]>rattjn>i 

l)r\c k-anm>i aiul launvln 

Kishion ck'Ni^n. luwllf irack s. ami 

slii KMiiaking 
l li»rfMr\ and >:nunKlskk'qMn>i 
I iH\j prqwaiiun. pnw.ssiiig. NmKc. and 

T1H'^t^andlsIn^ 
l unc-ral wurk 
H<rti*l moti'l w|X'ration 
IfHhjNtnal nianagi'nuMit 
liucruif dt^ijun and rflatk\l st'nK\*s 
InwMi^aiion 

k'uvlf) ik'si^n .ind n ]\iu' 
Mai tuiH' sh(jp 

Man>r and niin*)! jppliann' n pair and 

Nk-dual stTMifs 
lVrk)rnnn>i jrls 
IVp»i)nal M'HKfs 
11u>ii>>;ra]^li> 

HrtTiMiiDn and s)X)rts 

Sik'N. pn Mii(«u)nN. and rclaU'd nnu fs 

'Un)\ and ilk' ck-M>:n 

'rrans|>)rtaii*Hi Air 

lianspjiiaiiDn livi>»hi 

*lfajis|>*»naiinn Hi^jlmaN 

Iransjx^nanon Sl\\ 

rranN|H)rLaluMi Spate 

'rTans]"H)naMtjn TraHu inan.ii»t'nK-n: 

Wasti* rcKHiwrsK.n 
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plrtcl>' the di\ci?iit>' of pri)gram.s offered at different pri\'aie 
career j!chtx)l.s. It lists nuH)r pixifirani areas ;ind the nunilvr 
tjf possible eourses that amid be token in each. AS the table 
sht)W"s. diversir> Ls present nu only in the x\jk's of f-Mi)j?ram.s 
i)ff«ed (from auto maintenaiue to drafting to intiTior design ) 
hilt also in the lewl of sptvialt>' within each tN-jx' of prt)grani. 

Sixe and ktcation 

As diwTse as the currii iila are at proprieLir>' st h(X)ls in this 
unintrv-. a«lati\c enrolImenLs p^-r sihix)! and their loeations 
aa* equalh- diverst- another a)ntra.si with the nonprofit 
sector. 

According to the most rtvent t-siiniate of enn>llmenLs in 
atXTedittxl private career schtxils. pn^rieuirv' s«. h(H)l institii 
tions var> from four students to more than 6.(XX) on anv one 
campiis. Hie average enrollment at these sch(x»ls in IW was 
3"^«. the mtxlal enn)llmeni slighih- over 100 (Lee I9mi. p. 
V. Tims, according to these figua-s. the tvpiral pri\-ate rarcvr 
sch(x»l is aMisiderably smaller than a traditional a)llege, Aver 
age enrollment in traditional colleges in was nearly 
-♦.(XX). and the enrollment for at kusi one campus ext eedeii 
W),000 students (I ,S IX-pi. of Kdueation l^MS. p l(i2). 

Tile estimate of the si/e of si-h<x)ls in this siud>' is less reli 
afile tlian one would liojx- for se\ eral rtusons. First, the 
numlH'rs usetl H) calculate the enrollment figures are based 
iw ix-ports fn )n, the ihrtv major aatediting agencies AlCS. 
\AC:CAS. and N'ATTS. Tlnis. the sur\e>' includes onK- acinxi 
ited s».hix)ls. prolwbly acc* Hinting for no more than two thinls 
of the toLiI uniwrse of a-sidential pri\-aie si htxHs * Stvond. 
the stud> nines that consiiierablc undera-poning of enrol 
Imenis is endemic to the tndusir>'. And thin.1. for reasons 
a-laied to the methtx.! in which ilie accaditing ageno ci.lleiis 
infomiation alx)ut enrollnienis. the numlx-rs for cosmetolog\ 
sth(H)ls can onl\ Ix- estimatixi, 

Despite these limitations, the rejx»n d(x's pro\ idc the bcsi 
and most current a\-ailable infomiation on enrollmenis in 
accredited pruprietars sih(X)ls, Ikvause accreditation is 



4 nii'.lipirf isl%is-i)(HUMinuu-Mlij( In now .<ri' Unonimg diU'd A Uikril 
H.«iTi,miiii siinx-^ m I'^Nj , uuiim! (,,»! •( pru.iif ...nrr Mii.H-K, whal, d.vs 

1H-|M of Kilia.ituii) |';k.' p mv 
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TASLE3 

AICS-, NATTS-, and NACCAS-ACdUEDITED SCHOOLS, 
BY STATE: 1987 
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AICS-, NAm-, and NMXIAS-ACCREDITED SCHOOLS, 
BY STATE: 1987 
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bclie\'c\i U) be llu' nia)i)r "^aU'kcqxT" for ihc receipt ot fed 
cral stutieni aid funds the infomiaiion available on these 
si"htx>ls is inij'H)rtani f4)r selling public p<)lie>'. 

Table 3 shows that the total enrollment in aaTetJitcxi private 
carter schix)ls in lOS" wus l,39(X164. Irased on a fi^al uni 
wrse of 3,9-^9 aecrediicxJ sciKH)ls. iTie enrollment b\' slate 
shows that the Uy\^ five statt^s- New York. California. Ohio, 
Illinois and lexas aiciuinteii for ov er -lO jXTcem of the ii)ial 
enrollment in accnxlited projuicnar)' schtK>ls, In fad. New York 
and C^ilifomia alone make up one tjuaner of the tiHal enrol 
Imenis in accredittxj pri\ate schix)ls. 

Further cbta on the };e()j;raphic hvation of pn>prietar\- 
s<."h<H)ls are also revealinj*, For example, private carc*er schools 
are more likely to fx* h vated in urban areas than tradiiional 
C4 alleges and universitii^s,'' Wdsi proprieiar\ sch<H)ls do not 
offer Mudeni housing, and. Ixrause of frecjuently limited stu 
dent income, the convenience of the loi ation of the camj^us 
is an im|>onant considenHion 'Ilu- liestre to live at honie is 

S fill ,1 iln)inu>»lj I'vifiiin.iiinii nl Uif issue*, t uiu vfni!i>> iIk'm" uifian v IumIn. 
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an ini}X)nuni faiii>r influencing the choice id attend a private 
c-uax^.schcx)l (FricnJlander l^K), p. 33). Mosi Hkel>\ schix)l 
( ANTiers are i *vua' of this phenomenon and seek U) kx'aie 
si'hix)ls in ad\'uniaget)as locations. 

One imjx>riani ;4.speti concerning the size and kx-aiion of 
pn)prietar>^ SL'h(x)ls rdatcs to the subset of hi nic *4ud>' 
schtx)ls in the private sevii)r. TheMf schixils arc di?^inaivc. 
and a fw points about them are wt)rth mentioning here/' 
fkvausc' st)mc iorresptmdence programs are currently eligible 
for federal student kwn funds, information on aixtedited 
home stud>' Si hix)ls would be helpfiil in rounding iuit the 
diTiniiion i)f for profit trade schix)ls. 

A}^pn)ximately l-S million students participate in home 
siuiK programs accrc\lited by the National Home Siud>^ {,oun 
c il. Iliis enrollment is limitc^J to only about (jO instituticms, 
suggt*sting that the a)ncentratk)n of studenis in ilK*se schix)ls 
must Ix* significant in st)me cases {U^e 198Ka). Onl)' 22 of 
these schix)Is are qiuilificxi for federal student aid, RoughK* 
U)().{KK.) home stucK' scIkk>I siudenLs participate in the ,^fford 
hun pn)granr Indeul, according to unpublished data from 
the I '.S, IXparimcnt {)f Fducation, S4)me 4)f the largest insti 
lutional rcvipients of federal student kun funds are home 
study .s< hix)ls. One conx*spondence seh(x)l alone aciounted 
for i)ver $1{X) milium in fixlerally guaranteed stihJent loans 
in l^^. Hence, these H'hix>ls should Ix- examincxl more thor 
t Highly in future studies conceri';jd with puhlic j^)lic\. 

Staffing and pay 

Hie literature on private career S4'h(X)ls contains com)XirativeK' 
little infomiation aKuit instruct ic na! and administrative staflT 
and cijm]xns;iiion. Ixvau:<* few hii^^e scale surveys have Ixen 
ionduciul in this area afui tho.se that have tend to colleit 
infomiation on the characteristics of studenis and their jxr 
c eplions. >X'hile some general studies have Kvn done i)f the 
characteristics of teachers in \ixiitio!ul programs { see. e.g.. 
lAcKi) Uri ). none the authors are aware of fivus sjxvifiially 
on in.Mruclors ai pro|^rietar> si h<K)ls 

Perhaps the most thorough examination of proprietar>' 
siiiiH)l starting and pay. however, was completeti in HPJ. Iliis 
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!«iid>^ f{Hind thai miv^ teachers at private career sthcxds m*re 
hirtii frimi indusir>-. In fad, maiiy \wre also tinind lo Ix* 
em{lk)y^'d a)neurrcnth in a field similar ti) the one the> were 
(e-cK'hmg (Wolnian ei aL 1972). Hn)priciar>- sehtx)! instntciors 
alM) tend to fx' yuunxer tlian fac ulty at public scK-ational insti 
luikim (Vti)lfnan tn al. 1972 ). Few are requiaxl lo ha\ e a col 
Icp: dega*e» and niany fields of insiriKiion rti}uire no stale 
cc*niJkatii>n or litx^nse. ITie excqiiions are in the degree 
jilting iastitutioas. whea- laeiilr> aiucaiion is often com 
parable to thai in public and prirale I'olU^es. In?anJcioi^ are 
OKW likeh- to work a standard year instead of a nine nionlh 
atudemic year Vcw have spcvial \ih scvurity or contrad as 
Mirances comjxirabic lo leniire in the nonprofit stMor. And 
teachers tend to fx les.s well jiaid than insinkiorsat public 
vcK"atk)iial schiH)ls ' 

AfJministraiiw staff" senv a differcni fufuiion at private 
eaa-er sch^K)ls th:ui at public vibrational Si'hix)ls or iHher nun 
profit collegi-s and uniwrsities for sexeral rcusons, First. fe\N 
propritHar>' schiK)ls have housing or other facilities for main 
laining students on campus (although most help lo arrange 
private housing for students who mxxi it). 'Iliefefore, 
administrators are cimcemed with student housing, dining 
facilities, counseling, or hcnillh senices. Stvnnd, most private 
caavr Si'hu)ls do niH have extensive libraries or other aca 
demic support facilities and thus dv not haw \o sUift'ihenr 
'Hiird. proprietarv' schix)ls concentrate mi)re on rtvaiitmeni. 
completing the pn)gram. and ]ih placement. Al snuller 
schcH>ls, one person might ser\v several of these funeiions. 

Students ' cbamcteristtcs 

A numlxr of studies alxujl private career s.h(H)|s conduded 
in the last two dcvades exiimine students' charad eristics. 'Ilu* 
purjxxse of lielitsk->'s stud)' ( 1%9 ) \sus ti) determine tlie ex 
tent lo which proprieUuy schools could lu- usetl in the train 
ing i)f disadvantaged students; its results are pank ularly tell 
ing in e^^ablishing i iiaent jniblic }^)licy {although the results 
concerning students* MKitK-ionumic and other ch;iraci eristics 
are bas^.H.1 on ijuesiionnaires sent ii > NA7TS s< hiK)ls only ). 

Hie av erage age of students wus ai-^^roximaleK' 20, and 
more than 10 percent of all students wiTe over the age uf 2(r 

" Fijf a dtM iiH*»fnn ut mil' n! nulrmiufs niiln.' < ♦^cull pft>pfu*ljn vlitnij 
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Grouping the students into n\'o t-atfgi)rics. hDwc-vt-r thi)sf 
enrolled in dav sessioas and tht)st' t*nrx)lled in night st-s 
sions -\vd lo Uw finding ilui nearly 40 pt-nvnt i)f the cwning 
students were older than 2(i. leading lo tlie conckusion that 
a signitleant pea entage of day students liU-ly did mn luve 
full time work exjx'riena' but that many t)t the evening stu 
dents were workiJ^g or lud worked full time at M)me point 

Uk-iiLskN- 1%9). 

Of those enrolled in tiie NATl^ sclnx)ls sur\'e\fd. men were 
more commiMiK- enrolkxl than wt)men. in tad, about two 
thirds of the s^ hix)ls had enrollments that wea- at least ^X) 
ix-reeiit male. (Tlie studs- unfortunately did in« examine the 
racial or ethnic cliaraderistics ofthe.se students. ) 

Miit h of the financial infomutit>n gathered is now irrele\ ani 
iKvaase i)f many private carcvr s^h<x)ls- current reliance on 
federal student aid Interestingly. e\vn in the late l%Os. tew 
students rei^onevl relying on parental supf>ort to fitiance their 
training. Sixty six percent of the M.iiix)ls reiTorted that some 
of their .students aveived loans, either ft-om Ixinks irr diretily 
fn )m the institutit )n ( Ik-litsky 1%9 ). 

Findings i«i dro}-HHits are alst) telling. Stmiewhat sun">ris 
ingly. the mtxlian droj^ut rate for day cla.sses wus U jx-rcent 
and for evening classes was 20 pen ent - low figures even by 
UX><)s stancLirds. ResjTondents cited financial pri)blems as the 
main reav)n for dn)pping out. followed by personal or family 
pri )l')!ems. 

.\^^ analysis of the characteri.stics of .st)me l.^^O proprietarv' 
students and 2.2^0 graduates from SO randomly seledevl pub 
Hi \x)cational programs and private caavr schix)ls in four met 
roiM)liian are-as found that tln)se attending pn)prieurv' si-h(x)ls 
generally ■•hn)ught fewer resources to .schix)r" with them, 
comjxired to vtx-atiiMial .students attending communitv' col 
leges (Wilms ^rd). In coJitrast to thuse attending \ixaiional 
programs at community colleges or ta-hnieal institutes, private 
Si h;H)l .students were more likely to Ix- high .schix)! drojiouts 
or graduates of high sih<x>l ux-ational prt)gram.s (Wilms 
l^-ru). Hx' students who attendetl and graduated trom pro 
prieiarv- si hix)ls tendeil \o have w raker veri-.al skills and were 
more often from ethnic mini>rity grintfis. 

i:s)xvially intriguing was the finding that mint>rity aixl t>ther 
(.ii.sidvaniaged students preferreil private career schixjls even 
o\er nearby public in.stitutions olTering the same training at 
A fraction of the cost (Wilms Wb). leading VCilnis to .s|xv 



ulaic lliai fl mij{hi have Ixvn fxx-ausc public jX)siM.vt)ndar\ 
schix)ls wciv |x*aeiN\HJ u> Ix* an cxiensitm of ihc academic 
mkkile cla.ss publii Mx*^)ndan schcxil SN-j^cm and thca'foa' 
mn uuraiiivc lu many of these jaudcnts. >io discvmible dif 
ferenee was found in the mi^iraiion, goal orientation, or egt) 
de\vkf>meni of public versus proprieiar\- schix)! students. 

CXher data suggest that pn\ute career si. htx>l «udenLs' am 
soas for attending their sch(X)ls differ from those wht) attend 
community colleges. Tlie top ranked reasons given by siu 
dents attending priN'ate caaer schcxils wea* a-putaiion, aN'iiil 
ability of desianJ courses, tlnanciul aid. and job placement 
rates. Communirv' college students also note desiati a>urses 
as an important auson for enn)lling, but lower tuition, ability 
to attend sc hix)! while working, and liv ing at home were given 
a high rank ( Ajiling and AJeman l^m). 

A suAcy of UUXX) NATIS students found a high level of 
s;«isfa<.lion with the .si h<K)l: 

• jXTcent were sati.stk\l with iheir courses; 

• K7 percent wea satisfied with their teachers; 

• HO |x*rceni would rtvommend the scIkkjI to a friend 
(Downes IWl ) 

On a siiile of one ( finally Siitisfied ) lo ti\e { not .sijlisfied ). the 
.students resjxMideti as follows: 

Rating Penrent 

1 J6 

2 40 

4 

A pilot Mud> tor the Higher Kducation Keseart h Institute 
(Christian \^r> ) also develi^jxxl sonic interesting findings 
al'HHJt students" tharacierisiics, lliis siuih'. which includeti 
only those attending accrediietl proprielar\' siIkhjIs. found 
that they came from lower MK ioi^onomic backgrounds ilian 
traditional college students It alsi) found that private career 
schiH)l students diiTered t'n)ni iradiiioiial iDllege students in 
tenns of demographics and Ixickground. with proprietarv* stu 
ilents more likely to be female, older, married, and Afrii an 
/\mericaiv 

'IWi) interesiing findings related to finances arose from this 
study, f'irsi. offers 1 4 financial assistance were a \ er>' imi>ortani 
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fiKior in a jaudcnis ikvision to attend a nrivaic raa*cr Si'h(X)l. 
Stxtmd, a higher pn)fK)rtii)n of pri)j->rieian' students panic 
if rated in federal student aid programs iluin in <^her stMors. 

iVrhups the nu)M exietisive stud>' of students' characiehsiics 
at prix-ate raaxT seh(H)is is a surv ty of 3.020 students at 
seh(K)is aiva^iiial b>' NATTS or ( Friedlander IWO). 'n^c 
nuiin purjiose ot the stuci>' was desiriptiw: to find out who 
enrolls in proprietarv' sehiK)ls, what t\ix*s of pa^ranis are 
attractive to tlieni, what their ni(^i\'ations are for anending, 
and liow ihe>' {Xiy for their training. A comixiris4)n sample of 
2X)2b coninuinity college students w.is also sur\-eN'ed, 

Private uiavr sc hiH)! students tend to lx» older than their 
full lime comnninifv college countcrj^aris and are more likely 
to haw Ixvn away from higli schiH)l for a time ( Friedlander 
l^M)), A considerable projX)nion (more than 30 jxTcent) liad 
attended uher j-^ostsecondary institutions. In fact, some liad 
already obtained a degree at ani^her tN-jx* of institulitm. 

lYopriet;iry' si ln>ols also enroll larger jxrceniages of women 
a!id minorities than community colleges {Ftie^llander 1980). 
B\ aci rediting agena\ AK>» acca\iittxl sch(H)ls tended to 
enroll a higher proj>onion of women, NATIN H h<H)ls a higher 
pr()j>ortion of minorities. Private career si litH)! students conx' 
from lower inc^Mne k'vels than their community college coun 
leq-Jans and ha\e |xirents who have achie\c\i lower le\els of 
Jomial education. 

I'indings regarding academic prqxiration are inconclusive. 
For example, one .stud>' ftuiixi that more ilian hall Of all pro 
prietar) sc hoc)! students were enrolled in ci)llc*ge prqxiraii)ry 
pn>gnjms in high hIkh)! but notes that lower proj^ortions of 
private career schiK)l students than communit>' college stu 
detits com]^Uied college preparatory courses ( iTiailander 
I9H0). A summar\- of I nallander's more inii-^ortani findings 
aNnit students' cluraiieristics is found in table 4. 

'llx' few studies that ha\e Ixen conduticd .since 1980 to 
collect detaileel infomiation on the characteristics of projxi 
e!:ir\ M h« >ol students confirm earlier findings. For example, 
j^rivatc carcvr .sch(H)l students were more likely to have 
eiirollc\l in a \ <Kational or general curriculum pn^rani in 
high schtH)! compared to lhi)se going to college ( Uioria 19Ki ) 
l^oprietar> scIkk)! studenis also received slightly lower grades 
in high scii<H)l c ompared to their academic jx ers ( Lioria 
}, 



TABLE 4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NATTS AND 
AICS STUDENTS COMPARED TO 
COMMUNTTY COLLEGE STUDENTS: 1980 
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The muM current findings ioiuvmiiij^ ihc chanukTiMiis 
of Miidcnts ;iUciidjnf4 pri\;iu- carciT st IkmjIs tonw troiii ilic 
198"' National Pi>Mst\ untkir> Student Aid Sfiah ( \IN/\S ) ( I .s 
Dept. of Kducation ) Nl^v\s collciicd data on an autumn 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF PROPRIETARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS: 1987 NPSAS 



Studems In Private 

Career Schools ( jxtxx'ni ) 

Age 

I ntJcr 24 >{ 
iUc€/Eihiilclty 

AnicncaJi Imlian 1 

Atriviin Amcrk-jn 2 1 

His|xinii 1-4 

Incoine 

1 tuk-rf 1 1. (MX) -4"' 

fn.(XX)u>|22>W 23 

$25JMX)aiHi^Avr 2() 



national simple ot'siudcnis and im ludcn^i rcsj-MHiscs from 
jxiUMiis. insihutionai registrars, and student financial aid offK* 
crs. l>aia from the sijr\w are prcscntc%J in i;ible S. 

Hie average age ot'pn>pheiarv' Sih<H>l Mudenis is 2-4, slighih 
older ilian students entering iraditi4)nal eolleges. lliis sevior 
also enrolls a signifiami jXTceniage of minority students and 
low ineonie sliidenLs. Ncnirly half of private career sehcHjl stu 
dents have incomes lx*lo\v $1 1. (KK) (which includes Nnh 
dejXMident and indc{x*ndent students) Kighty four jxTceni 
of private career sch(H)l students attend full time, compared 
to 62 percent for students who attend other iNpes of si h(H)ls. 
I'roprietan' schix)! students are more fretjuenth enrolktl in 
a higli M h(H)l vocational program and of lower tested ability 
than college students, N<."arly ideniiial jxTceniage'S (SS jxr 
cent ) live at iiome with their parents while attending private 
career h1iih)1s or traiiitional colleges {Korli et al. 1988). 

In general, then, .studies on charaileristics of students at 
proprieUtn' schiK)ls have iounK,\ them nit)re likely lt)lx* U)w 
jiH ome. female, and memlxTs of a minoritN* group compared 



to tradllkMial tDlk-jjc .siudcnts. Privntf i-jax-r sl\uk)\ students 
leml lo be older than ftill timt- undtrgradimtf studt-nLs in a)l 
leges or universities but ytninger than foniniunit)' a)llege 
students and art- also more likel>- to Ix' financially indepen 
dent. Fri^rieiar>' sclux>l ?dudenLs lenii to seore lower in ai-a 
Ueniie abtlit>' than (Sher students and are more likely to have 
taken a uxntitMial program in hij^h sehiH)!. (Hiese averages 
do m« take into lOJisidenuitHi the differL-n(.x- among students 
enix)lled in different programs. )" 

One of the nnsit im|x)ruint faaors as-Mx iated with enroll 
ment wtaild appe-ar to be the gender ot studi'nts. Vvr exampli-. 
aaiMxling to < )ne sur\e\- ( I \s. Deju. of Educatiim 1 W2 ). the 
business, a)smti(>K)g\, and ht-alth fields amnintetl for mon.- 
than ?{) percent uf pri\aie (.•areerst hix)l enn)llments by 
women, while the trade anil ti\hnieal fields uianinted ft)r 
more than W peaeia of male enrollments. 

.More than half ( percent ) of all .•audents in proprietary 
si-h(X)Is in t)ne siuih- majored in a business t)r .seiretarial field 
(Friedlander A{pn)ximately 17 peavnt majored in one 
of the trade and tivhnieal fields. Hy txcupational prefea-nce. 
the most f-xipular jobs were clerical if^) percent ), busim-s-s 
(20 iK-rcent ). and trade and ttvhnical { 15 jx-rcent ) ( Friixl 
lander 19K(). p. although this mix of programs may haw 
changed since t he sur\'e\- was dt >ni'. 

^ A .siuth' of 5(^1 NATO sih(x>ls founii that the nu)si pjpular 
fields of stud>' ( in temrs of enn)llnu-nts) in trade and ttvhnical 
sch<K)ls wea- air conditioning, refrigeration, and heating; 
allied health; ekvtronics ieihnol(;g> ; and auto die.sel nxi han 
its (Greenlx-rg and lirabi 1W5 ), 'livse pn^rams m- an«)ng 
moa- than KX) maj*)r fields of study found at NATTS aurediled 
sch(x)!s. A more rei ent ( n)HH ) analysis by the authors of 
unpubli.shed d«a from NATPS au rtxiitcxi .st htxds found .sim 
ilar results. As table 6 shows, allicti health, truck dri\ing. and 
skills for eleiiricians Iwe the largest enn)llmenis NoiabK', 
aircomlitioning. refrigeration, and heating appears much far 
ther d< mn the list w hen ct mipared h > the earlier sur\e\' ( pn )b 
ably panly txvause the NAl'IS surw-)- aaounts for onl\- ah)ui 
one third of the total ena)llnicni in NA'I'IN iicca-ditcd .stlKK)ls. 
which ma\ bias the results ), 
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TABLE 6 



ANNUAL ENROLLMENT IN NATTS-ACCREDITEO 
SCHOOLS, BY TVPE OF SCHOOL: 1988 

lypeof Pnigrain 

Allit\J health 
'Ihick driwr 
Eltxiriiian 

AulumtAivc small t'li^iiK- khk-sc] 

Avianon 
Travel 

Hh<H<)^aphv printing 

FtK>itser\uv t'uljn;jrN 
>Xelding 

FashiiJn dct^ign nK'nhandiMnK 
l)raftin>; inUTO»f design 
Air omdilii>ning a'tngtralion 

heating 
Bn udeuMing 

Ibtal 

Other pn )grani> 
Ibtal All ProgTEim 

Information on the ixix-s i>f programs Miidenis are taking 
at MVS aeerediied NehiK)ls is also available. Hnrolhnent 
niimlxTs for AlCS programs are baseil on infomiaiiDn pn) 
N ided students taking the C^rwr Programs Assessment test 
(CHAt ), administeretl by the American College Testing pro 
gram. Hie test mtusiires entry lt^'el skills i>f .students in post 
seeondar> inMitutii)ns offering tvcupattonul pn)grams. In 
IQSS, over (j(\m) students enrolled in 2 AlCS memlxT 
si hiH)ls were ieslcxl. 

KegretlalMy. these khld luxe prof-^lems as \\v\l Hie sample 
of students is ni« rquesentative and might refk\i the Sih<H>ls 
with an interest in Iwing students take the Ci'At railu-r than 
anv nuusure of a pn gram's popularity. Further, nearly one 
third of the students iesttn.1 did nu enter a valid pu^ram eode 
on the test form. Nevertheless, the information provides some 



Enrollment Percent of TWal 

1.2 

(),(n) 12 

S.S1') 1.1 

ir^2 

l.S"2 n.S 
IHl.lH 

523J92 1O0.0 



stMisf t»rthi" pr<^T.jm,s with tiic jjrc.Hi-M fnn)llmfnt. In r.ink 
ivnk'r of'gruik'M fnn)|lnH'nt. ihc top 20 program.s in Ak'.S 
fit"htR)l.s wvw woal pr(K L*s.sing uiuifMiit'iii t)ptTaior. aivoiin 
lant. stiTxtan-, diui t>piM. iiittlit-al avsiMani. nursing as.si.siani. 
amipukf oix-raior. tlaia pnH.csst>r. hiisiiu-ivs adminiMraiu m, 
trawl UHirism nwiiajjcnK-ni, ctmipiitcT pri)granimtT. oflkf 
niana>(fr assisiant. avcpiionist. st\iiric> ofliit-r. fngiiuvrinj; 
Uvhniciaii. lf>;;il parali-gal a.ssiMani. fk-aruiiis icvlinoh>g>. 
Icjiul scxTclarv, hK)kkv.v}vr. and mt-dii-al .st.vri.iarv'. VHiik- this 
inJbmiaium i.s iK-lplul in dfx ribin« iIk- i>ix-s of program.s 
.stiidfni.s aa- taking h> aiia-ijitin^i agcno'. it pro\idf> liiilf 
in.sisht alxnii the owrall iTopularity ot fm)gram.s in tht- whok- 
priratf tartvr sihcK)! mmof. I nloniinatdy. m ) u )mpa'hfnsi\v 
informatitfn is a\ailahk- on thi.s subKM. again hamivring 
nH-aningt'ui dtvi.sion making ha.si-d on n-liahk- infonnaiion 
ah Hit j>n»}->ritiar\ si hojil.s 

Inicrcstingly. ihc IW" NINAS dot-s pnnidi- sonu- inn>rnia 
ti«m iMi till- t>-)v of pn)gram in which studt-ni.s wca- t-nrolk-d. 
l 'ntoniinak-l\. ihv MMN tkita arc handicapixii In si-M-ral 
pn>bk-ni.s. •|1h'>- iindt-n-tprcsfni t-nronnit-ni in privAU- lart-t-r 
M.h«x)l.s. Ixvau.sf tlx- .sunxy is a ' snaj^shcH " and only imhak-s 
fait onrolkvs (thiTi'fon- not «.apiiiring the rolling adnii.vsions 
lyck-of pn)priftar\ s^hooj.s). Fiinhcr. NlVVs was not con 
cvi\x\\ to provide infomiation aNuii enrollnx-nis by program 
and stvt«>r. and therefore some .sampling bias likely exists 
llnis. these results eann< a Ix- rej>orie(.j here. 

Ne\enheles.s. NfNAS pnn ides another |>oint useful in delin 
ing enrollnx-ni in the pri\aie career .sihtx)l .sector Ik-cause 
the inftirmaiion \sas categori/eti with the CW ci^le u.sed b\ 
the IVjxtnment of Kducation. a preiedent ha.s Ixvn set in 
the colla tion of future intormaiion reg^trding the enrollmeni 
«)f pn»prieiar> h Ikk*! stwdeni.s by program. future siutiies 
i >r .sui^ eys. including the .se dc mc b\ the I )epartmeni « )f 1 :du 
cati«»n or the a,vs<K iaii< his and accrediting commissions, would 
Ix-iX'tlt from ailiierence lo this coiling .system Kesull.s would 
be uniform with those in (MIkt |>ostseinndir\ fk-lds. thus 
allowing for accurate compaiisons. and woukl lend iTedilnliU 
u> the information tollecicd 
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OUTCOMES 



What ik> we know abiait the quaJiiy of private career sc lxx)! 
educaiion? In niuny \va>is. the ,shcm answer to the quesiit)n 
te the same as iliat to the que?atons about tlie demographics 
and siKKKVononik of pri^rietar>' schcx)l Mudents; not 
enough. While mui h of the public |>oiiev din iission al>oui 
privsttc career sehixjLs over the last t\\'o dtvades has hNivn 
about outcomes. little crcxlible a*search has btvn acvom 
plished, jxtnK Ixvaase the faleral g4)\'eniment and nuny 
states flow piH?r met hanisfus for aiHeiiing data and disseni 
inating infomiatiiwi when it comes to pn)prietar\' schiK^ls. But 
a certain amount of a*sponsibiliiy must be placxxj on the 
schiX)ls themselvc^s, which are at times ivluiiant to supph 
such infomiation. Ukewise. the major national asMviations 
and aiHTediiing bodies do nc^ liaxe detailed infomiatiiHi on 
the nties of program completion or cvommiic outcomes of 
students in memIxT SiiicH)ls. Iliis lack of information needs 
to Ix* Remedied, given the imjx>rtance of this debate, 

'Oh* increasing c oncern w ith outc<)mes is ev ident in rei eni 
CiHiga'Ssional interest in graduation and placement rates 
among all uvationai jx^stsi'condan schtx^ls. In addition, a 
stud>' 4)f how Ix'si to re]^)rt iniditional college i'ompletion 
rates has been mandiied. hunher. many state and pri\iiie 
organizations iiaw Ixi tHiie interested in assessing higher 
education 

>Xliat v\v d< > kn< )\\ al^ )ui < )Uii i^mes U )r private career x k ^1 
eilucatit)ti is fragment;iry. It frtxjuently lomes from fairly small 
or incompkie s;imples of siudeiM.s and graduates. And ihe 
cbta n)lk*tled in this aaa often were compik^i f4>r oilier pur 
{loses, that is. the outi omes of proprietary Si hiX)! ediicalii^i 
are usually incidental to some (rfhcr l^nud rt^sean h tjuesiion 
under invcMigaiion in a particular siud\. nujs. .S4)nie cainion 
should be applied in v iew jng these numlxTs and inier|>fe!ing 
their significance. 

Completion Rates 

>X1ien considering eduiauonal outcomes. iv\n basic qut sijons 
are usually asked. I'iiM. did ilu* student complete the program 
i)f stUiK' satistaiioriK?' Anii stvoiul. what hapjvned ti» him 
in her after jiraduaiion? 'Iliis subscciiim is conivmed primanls 
with the ilna th;<i can (v l^rought lo bear on the first tjucsnon 

As many eduiatioiwl reseiia hers know, it is verv difricult 
to obtain information from students who have faileti. Ix* they 
droj^HJts. "stopouts" who never return, or luin defauliers 




f^m t)f ihr rca.sc HI is tlut many MuUcnis simpK canine be 
Iivaitxi; XFSAS found this f;kl lo hv cs|xvialK' inic for stu 
dents wlio defaulted on Uians. The other \xm of the rc*asi>n 
is a stiKleni's unwillinjjness io participate in a surxc^v that 
is linked to his i>r iier educational failure. Tlius, caution is 
ur)?ed to ch<^* who wish to att;kh maH>r imjTonance io data 
in ihisarea. 

One of the Ixiter s<Hiax^ o\' infiMtnation on completion 
in the modem era 4>f private career schiH)! training since 
the 19*^2 EdiKXttiiHi Amendments is the biannual surv*e\'s 
of jx>sisecimdar>' Nchtx)ls with iKcujratitmal programs con 
ducit*d b\ the National Center fi^r Kdui-ation Statistics. l>aia 
from the UFK sur\ey show that 03 peaent of pri>pneiar\ 
HhiK)l Students wea* apimed {b\' M.hiX)l administrators) to 
ha\e cunipletcxi their pri)j;5rams of stiuK , a)m|xtr<.\i ti) kb pvr 
cent in public viK^ational institutions (^jung UM). pp. IH 10). 
/VncHher ^ {x-aent of the private career s<iux)l students and 
^) jvrcent of the public j>osLsc\-onibrN' schiK)! attendees were 
classitk^i ;ts "kwers" students whiy did ni>l graduate l>ut 
were deemed by the st hcH)l to have sutTicicnt skills lo oNain 
a 'llniN. close to 30 jxrccnt of the propriitars' si]i<k)I stu 
lienis and jxr^^vni 4)f the public \XKational scb^x)! students 
were classitk'd as drojX)uts. 

lliesL* results should Ix* Nieweil with caution, li(Ave\er. 
I nkni^vn rc}X)njng cm)rs on tlic part of M. hiH)l administrators 
ma\ tiaw had some etfai on findings Further, ixvausc* many 
public anii M)mc private vcKatiunal st lun)! programs allow 
students to rarn academic cretliis thai can be transferred to 
ck^gav gratiting ]>rngrams. M)me of the droj-nnus might in fact 
ix* siuileuts whi) transferred tt> a iradiiiDnal ct jllege or 
university. 

Hie sources of data thai pn)vide the most omiprehensiv e 
intormation on the tompleiion rates of pn )prieiarv hIuh)! 
stuiients are the two main p )stscvondirv longitudinal studies 
conduiied by the I 'S. IVpartmeni of l-.ducaiion in the last 
two tU'cades: the \aiii)nal hnigitiulinal Survev of ihe Class 
of \^ri ( NLs "2 ) and the High vIukjI ami Ik-yoiid Survey 
i)l the ( lass of U)8<MIISMH) lioth surve-vs induile imp)rtant 
dila on outt'onies for private career v. h(H)l ami i dier ]>ost 
secoiKlirN vocational students but aa* si'vxTely h.imjvred by 
fairly small numlvrs nf j>roprietar\ m.1iih)1 students 'Hie data 
are genv»rallv accejMable ft)r use on entire |-H)pulatii )ns of 
dents ( eg , all private lareer schcml students) but are probably 




uanxvptJWf tor anjlN-st-s of subjx)pu!aiiiMis ( v.^., Afrk-an 
AnnTk:an pn^Mician- st htx)! Mudcnis). 

Tlif NuiitHial Avsc-sfimfni of Vut-aiional Kduc-aiion (NAVK). 
a ivtijtM ot the I .s. IX-pannu-nt t)f KUiK-atitm implcnuTiial 
in.|aiULin- aixl umipkitti in laic 1989. rt-lied cxicasiu-ly 
t>n iht- IKSeB and NLS ^2 dau bases. It ltx)kfd at Nxh edii 
catkmai a?^iiratii>n.s and anainiiK*ni i<» nnusuiv DuiawTJfs rt-l 
Miw Hi tsHiipMiun, llu- mikK ftnind. thnnigh an analysis of 
Miitk«ms u-ho ain>llt\l in k-xs than IxKx-alaurcatc iastiiuiiiHi.s 
afttf H h<x>l ^Tjdiiaiiun. that niswc than 90 ptTXvnt 
aspia-d u> (rfMain a u)lk>{c dt-grcc or tvnifK-atc. Thus, pro 
srani l onipkiion is a niorc ausonabk- nit-.isiirf of their t-du 
catKHiai attainniifit 

As tabk- " .sli(fts>. the HSJili liata indicate that roughly equal 
fx-ni-ntast's of siuik nt.s at pulilic itvhniral institutes and pri 
vatf cjri.\T Si 111 K )Is n >nipk'!itl thi-ir pn)grams of .stud\ abt)ut 
m-kv thf k-\i-l of stii(.k-ni,s in inmnuinity lolk-g^-s. Of auinsf. 
a signifk;mily hi^lu-r {xnvntaMf of umimiinity ki)\ky,v 
ik-ms traask-rs t»» another f-Hwi.stv{>ndar\ institution or norr 
intends to otMain a i nxlential. Still, eonifxirtxl to the 19'^2 high 
sihmil I lavs, lonipkiion rates for the VM) high .sehtx)! elas.s 
a|^x-ar to ha\e n niainitl the s;tme for propritian' .S4 h(«)ls. 
iihrraseil lor puhlu lerhniial institutes ( 1 1 peaeni ), hut 
dr*»|i|x-Ll KinsiderahK for l oninuinity eolk>{es ( P {x-reent ). 
VA\i: HMn luiles that ihi-se diia show • j puiiem of lia lining 
ai hioenient' f<»r iumnuiniiv k )llege siudi-nts (CkHKK\ in 
l*>^>. P Id) 

lable ^ jIm . sh, avs thji ilu- rates ai whii h students leaw 
Hh(K.| ( l.ir the il.iss of 1';K()) are ijuile high. Alxmi ei|uj| jx-r 
I eniages « )f pri\aie i anvr s^ In x .1 anil i ( MiiniunMy e< >llegi' siu 
dents I i2 jXTieni ) lea\i- without a liegnv o,- t ertifkaie. with 
slightly higher le\els f,,r publii lo. hnieal si Ii(K)| students ( r 
jx-Keni ). In i-aili ^asf. it rqui-senis an inertuse in nonconi 
pillion r.jtes iunip.jreil to the Nl.s ^2 group, with pr<»prteiar\ 
mIkxiI Mudenisi-xhihiiing fhi' snialk'st inereasi- in nonioni 
pleiHin In an anaKsis not contained in this table. .\A\i: notes 
th.ii .11 t.)niinun)i\K,||i.^i.>. where students nia\ Ix- enrolled 
in either ai.ideniK i»i \oiaiional programs, no signifVant dif 
lerem es e\isi in r.iii-s of noiu onipliiion. nnis. the fail that 
siudenis are in \f xaiKinal eoufMs apix-ars to have little inipaei 
on 14 nnpli'iti )ji 

lliese \A\ I-. dita should Ix- interim-ied earefully for three 
reasons l irM. .isaln aih n.^ed. the small nunilx-r of private 
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COMPLEnON AND NCWCCmPLETION AMONG 
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career stlnxH studcms iiuUnlcd in l-Hrtii suiA-n-s suj^csls 
Minic limiiatiDns loihc sample. StviMid. ihc ]iS&V duia NAVH 
u'lt'ci include i)nly siudenm in the hiyli sthixil cla.ss ol 19H0; 
•bus, aduh siudenbi iire mrt part of the siikK' Ikvaase, as pre 
•. HHisly ncsed, a significai . jHTccniagc ( )f Mudent.s atJending 
pri>{7riei;irv' .schcH)ls is t)lder than their ct)lle8iate ct)nnterpans 
an iniiToriant giDup within the private rareer schix)) popu 
laiion is excluded from the sc-tH)r. Ajid ihial, the HS&B data 
on outcomes are htsed on a four year time frame ( \^M) to 
\'')H-^ ) Uv students who entered a {x)j4scvontlar>' pnq^um 
MKMi afier gradimiins. Therefore, some students wht) take 
longer to complete their schtxiling because of jxirt time or 
intemiittent enrollment. es)Hrcially in the community college 
sciior. may ni« be accurately aaonntiil for in this stiid>' 

An examination of the HSiilUlata lxi.se also pro«.Uiced evi 
dence on the completion rates i)f pn)prieuir> scIukjI students 
( see Sango.lt>rdan 19H^)), using a broader sample of students, 
including 19H(> HI throu«h ml 83 enrollments ratherihan 
the "immediate enn>lltvs" usetl by NAVK. H alM) tracks .stu 
dents for a longer perijx.1 of time, using itau from the third 
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ftiiUiw up siirvxy in 19H6. Thv fftudy ftuind ihat 61 pt'nx'ni 
t)f the pri\'aie career .vhix>l students had ;K'hie\^ a piiM 
setxmdary^ credmUiJ by February 1^, a>mp{u^ lo 58 per 
cent Ibf j^udenLs enn)lled in ftnir ytrar jmigranto and ^3 per 
cvnt for thi»c enrolled in '\Hher," less than k>ur year 
sch(x^s— evsentiaity a variable awnbining ihe ammuinirv' 
ci)Hege and public lei'hnical iastiiuie c^iegi«ies (as defined 
in ihe NAVE *aud>') wlih junior a)llege ena>nees. 

This repiHi also differs tnmi the NAVE a*piMt in thai it ca*d 
its a degree or cvnificate ol^ined at schtx)b attended after 
the inttial schix)! of enn)llment. A community' college .student 
reixMNing a bachelor s degree is credited as a success for the 
communii>^ college Hie laner repon also differs in iLs treat 
men! of aMitinuing students who wea* mn included in the 
equation fen* completiiHi or noncompletion. 

In ct)mparing these results, the reader sliould keep in mind 
that students in proprieiar\' NchtK)ls are nun^e likely to com 
plete a cx^rtificate that takes less than one year. Community 
college students are more likely to finish a two or four year 
degax* progmm to be ctnisidered as a successftjl completer 
Thus, the two are nt^ dircxily companible. Ne\x'rtheless, thc*si* 
a'sults suggest prixate career sch<x)Ls may do a far better ]iTb 
at limiting dropouts tlian was prev ioasK' believed ( see "ACE 
Chief 1989), 

The HSiiB data do not j')roN ide a complete pitlure of slu 
dent outctmies in eillier the pn^wetary sc1nx)l or community 
college^ setior bcvause the tiata are limitetl to a fiamnv age 
group rnfonunatciy. the nation lacks a comprehensive study 
of what happens to students as the\* flinv through the edu 
cation sv-stem and into the lal'H>r foriv. 

Economic and Employment Outcomes 

Once students complete their pr()gram of siud>' at a private 
caavr schix)h ihe> pa^simiably enter llie job market in search 
of emplo\Tnent BcvauM' the gixil of the training is to acquire 
nurkcHabie skills, this avsuniption is reasonable. Tlie ' success" 
of the training therefore can !x* measured through an vxAm 
ination of various u'onomic and cmpltnnicnt outcomes fol 
liAving grailimiion. 

Many ways can Ix* used to measure success in terms of 
empli Anient and econonuc faclors. Researehers have grapplc"d 
with this problem and ha\x used se\eral diffeaMit approaches 
for capturing lal>or market outcomes- Tlie most olnious is 
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jirfi platvmeiii: Did Uie iaudtfni the sthijol arul, wiiliin 
a reasonable amtHjni of time, ^et a K*>? Other questions a^XHlt 
these i)uta)mes havt? al5(^ been asked. Was the ji'b in the same 
field as thai for which the .*«udent was trained? Was the siu 
dent satisfied with the training or job? What wages did tlie 
graduate earn upon entering the work foae and at some later 
lime? UnfonunateK\ these questions are complex, and few 
aaswers can be offered confIdentl>^ 

One of the eark efforts (Wilms 1976) sun-eyed and 
interviewed some 2,iKX) graduates of public a>mmunit>' col 
leges and pn)prit*Ury sth<x)ls enrolled in six ixvufXHional 
programs: accounting, computer pn^amming, electronics 
ttvhnology, dental assistance, setretarial, and a)«*metology. 
Quesiii>ns ccnered ti>pics sui h as empk>yment histiM>\ earn 
ings. Hrfi satisfaction, and j7osLseiX)n<iir\ training saiisfadion. 
S<.veral of the findings aa* mMewonhy. 

The siud>' found that in four of the sLx ixxupatioas studied, 
public v(vati(Hial s«.h(x)I students were significantly more sat 
isfied with their training than the faudents who had attended 
priraie caretM" sch(X)ls. It also fiHind that a significantly lower 
percentage of pniprietarN^ sch(x>l gradiutes (6S jx^avnt ) than 
public graduates (90 peaent ) said tht^ would repeat their 
choitv of sch(X)l if given a second chance. No statistically sig 
nificant difference in the earnings of pri\ate career versas pub 
lie sch(x)l gradiuHc^* was found, both in terms of first earnings 
(what ihe>- earned sixm after graduating) and most recent 
earnings (siine>^ {-wrtkijxints had graduated anywhere from 
one to thav years earlier). 

Another siudv' condiKied in the 1970s also examinetl p<x*a 
scviMUiar\ \'(X"ational graduates' saiisfadkm with their training 
(Wolman el al. \^P2 ). Tliis stud>' of graduates in four types 
of pn)granis (office, health, data pr<K'essing. and technical ) 
in four l itit^s found that nearly 60 percent of the emplo>'txl 
nonprivaie lareer sih<x>l gniduates expressed satisfaction with 
iheir training. Only 33 fx^a'cnt of the emplo\x*d pn)prieiar>' 
s<.*h(H)l gradiiait*s expressed similar saiisfaaion. 

A Mud\' of propric*tar\ sch(X)ls in New York Citv during the 
I98() H"' academic year found that of the )x*rcent of stu 
dents who completed their prt^ams of stutK'. about (h per 
cent found work in a field related to their training. The 
authors concludetl that only 22 {XTcent of students who enroll 
in New \brk City private career sch(K)ls eveniualh* find work 
in the area in whu h they were enrollcxl ( Banerjee, Zhou, and 



Caruso 1989). The diu, taken frimi self repined unaudited 
infcHTO^km a>mpiIeU by the state educutuMi dqwinieni, ;ire 
haphazaixily repined in thi,s ?audv% and therefore no assess 
ment irf their a^liability Is pt^sible. 

The NAVE and SangivJi^niaJi ?audies t itt*d earlier aa' the 
mo3« recent and a)mpreheasi\x' in temis of ectMiomic and 
employment outeomes. The NAVT- ?audy Ux)ked at these out 
comes from se\eral |>erspe<.iives, the t>^'o most aHe\;int Ix'ing 
ineidence of unemployment and v^-age lewis. 

Using the HS&B data set, NAVli f^nind that t>T>e of instituiiim 
Ls related to the average incidence of unemployment Unem 
ployinent was tk-fined as a period the studeni wus imh work 
ing during the pre\ ioas yean from March 1 W> to Febniarv 
19H6. The arason for unemplinTJient a>uld be one of se\eral; 
for example, al>sence from the labor market could be liiv 
a-sull of liaving a child or wanting a job but nu having one. 
The stud\ found thai the unadjusted incidence i)f unemploy 
ment was 127 pi'aeni for «udents w+io studied at public 
technical insiitutt^s, F percent for thi^' at community col 
leges, and 26.3 percent for those at proprieurv' schtx?ls. Tlic 
regressitm adjusted means of unempUn ment wea' similar 
to the unadjusicd means: 16.S |X'aent for public technical 
institute tminees. 1H.9 jx^avnt for community college iraincvs. 
and Z^." {XTccnt for prirate eaa'er schi>ol trainc*es. 

NAVE also kK)ked briefly at the hourly earnings of students 
who were employee! in Febmarv' U>S6. It found that the unad 
justed mean wage per hour wa,s $8.S9 for pn>prictar\ s<.'htH)l 
graduates. $^.03 forcimimuniry college graduates, and Ur^-^ 
for public ttxhnical jn>4ituic gradiuttes. The miKlel included 
students* charatieristics and amouni of lime involved in the 
pri^ram. Psing the regression adjustment, hovM*ver, yielded 
no statistically significant dift'cance in the wages rcveiwd 
in the three insliuui()n;il i\pes. 

SangojorduVs stutK used tlata from ihe l^Mi HSStli follow 
up to expk)re four econi)mic empioxnient outcomes: full 
lime emploNTOcnt. average 19H> annual inc4)me. fomul train 
ing for the job currenth held, and |ob skills leamed in s<. h(X)l 
It ft )und no siaiistical significaix e in the full time emjMoymeni 
of those \x+!o worked hv educational sedor. Full time emjMox 
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ment b>' seclcH* between Maah 1^ and Fcbnuiiy l%i6 was 
peavni for private caa*er schcH)! attendees, 8S percent fi>r 
four year a)llege anendees, and 83 peax'nt for community 
aillege, publk' technical imaitute, and other less than four 
year anendees(Sanjpj Jordan 1989). 

I>aia iMi workers' avera^ irKX)me fiw 19KS are rrH«» cx)m 
pellinjj. As table 8 shinvs, for those wht) held fiiil time jobs 
during 1984 to 1986, proprietary school students earned 
some^\hat mi«v than thotf^ in mhcv seviors. For those who 
ol^ined a licease, cenificate, i>r degree, this difference 
fxHwecn the private career ahiK)l and cHher setliH>» >%us ewn 
more pn)nounced. Equally interesting is the feicl that those 
who attended a proprietary sch(X)l but did not axelve a pi>st 
SLvondary cTedential cmmeU less than stiklents from (Sher 

TABLES 

AVERAGE INCOME IN 1985 H>R INDIVIDUAtS WITH 
AND WITHOUT POSTSECONDARY CREDENTIALS 
AS OF FEBRUARY 1986: From the HSAB Survey 
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Ilie Mud\' funher found ih;n So jXTivni of the private career 
schiH)! jjradiiuies rej^)rtt\l ihty hikl Ixvn fomially irjincd for 
the jobs tht'V' furrtMMly held. Approximately pcavnt of the 
Mialfols who hiii ailcndod four yt*ar i-olk^t*s and -4 1 ptTcvnt 
of those' who wvrc tTirollctl in crthtT less tlian four \xiir pro 
^rams rfj>oned rtwivmg formal irainjnj^ for their current jol^s, 
Similarh , -ii) percent of the proprietar\' sc h(X)l graduates indi 
caled iht^' had leiimeti mo-st of their current job skills in 
schiX)l, compared to 3-4 pi'rcent of those wln) had enrol k\l 
in other sch(K)ls. 



\u l-ur .11) niim^tiii^ tMrlv Mtkh »>l fhr t-Oriis on likunif iin nnu' iil ^nul 
iuiin>i troin ,1 pDx.jti' u<rtvi mIujoI. sih* Fu'v-nian l^ri 
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Compail5CHis among the sctiors in temvs of Duiamnffs is, 
in pan, misleading. Each sccIdf has distimi missioas and ginils 
and enrolls students for varying lengths of lime. Comnnmiiy 
ciiilej^ contend that many of their students are ncH seeking 
a degree i>r cenifKiiie hut are Interej^ed in developing ami- 
[^ency in a sixvial area that may require only a few classes 
and a degree And HS&B data do not include those w+io 
may be taking longer ilian six years to complete a degree. 
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POUCY ISSUES 



Mvaie career schix)Ls Ixx-ame a frxMif burner Issue for p<»« 
setxmdary education policy about the mtd-!9*K)s. Though con 
cem about the schools had been raised previously, in terms 
of pankij^ion in federal progranus and in broaden- discus 
sions abtxrt ajnsumer rights and abuses, the levvl of interest 
raised during that time was unpixx-edented. The impetus for 
this increased interest can be miced to i^e key indicator: 
rapid increases in the amounts defaulted by jaudents panic 
ip;«ing in fiederally guaranteed j^iKleni kxin pn)grams. As 
!X?search examining the reascwis fi>r the increased defeiults 
began to be released, the findinj^ were surprising to many - 
stiKients in pa)prietary sch(x>Ls were found to default at twi^v 
the rue as students in t^her Mxiors. causing a firestorm of 
cTiiicism and scrutiny of private career sc h<H)ls that amtinues 
to the present. 

Tlie sudden interest in pri^rieUr>' schiH)ls generated liy 
the debate mer default led to several subseqiieni policy dis 
cussitms. One had to do with the level c( debt appn)priate 
tor young people entering the labor market, aniHher with the 
iniTeasing pR)pt)nion of overall federal hjnds fiM- student 
assisiamv going to students in private carwr Si'h<H>ls, and 
another with consumer rights and abuses related to adniis 
sioas, advenising, and pnmiises for employment. 

Still anitfher reawakened interest was state licensing 
because of the stales' historical role in having primary' resjxm 
sibility for the oversight and regulation of education, Accred 
iting also spurrt*d new interest in the issue of its requia'meni 
for institutional eligibility ft)r federal student aid hinds. 
Clearfy, thc^se j>4)liiy areas art* interrelated. The dehiit^s retk^i 
a bniad iniea-st in the general operation of pn)prieiar\' 
.si'h<x)ls and the c|u;ilicy of eilucaiion ihiy provide. 

Gfiveminefital Assistance for Students and Schoob 

As noted earlier, student aid has Ix'en an important jxirt of 
the financing equation for students in all Htaiors of post 
secondary education sint e the passage of the W2 Hducation 
Amendments. Simv thai lime, federal student aid for propri 
etan- sc hix)! students lias greail> increased, antl the relative 
shaa' of student aid awarded to .students in other .stxlors ha.s 
declined as a ri^snlt. Tlie inereiising numlxT of priNaie career 
schtH)! studeni.s in the progrjrri has a'duicd funds for students 
in i^her siaiors, an im}>i>nani facior in tiie strained relation 
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ship bcmx*cn the private cjxcvt sc1hx)1 slWot and traditu)nal 
higher educaiicm in Washinj^ton, D.C. 

Tills subseiiiim is aMicemed with the literature s discus 
sion i)f fi)ur artus related to this suf^ai: { 1 ) which students 
uiid htw many aveiw* student assb^Ke ajid at wtiat levvl 
i>f suppiMl; (2) iAlier public supptiri for private rareur schixJ 
students and schcx>ls; (3) rates i)f jaudeni IcKin default 
and the ccnrelatt^s of Iikui default; and (4 ) coasunier rights 
and abusers, 

StudeiUaUi 

l'n)prietary^ schix)! students rcwiw assistance from a v;irieiy 
of sources, including federal, state, institutiiMial, and prix^ite 
sources, but the \-ast ma}i«"ity of their sup)X)n a)mes from 
the federal govvmmeni. Fc^deral student aid programs provide 
alMHit pcKviM of the tc^a! financial aid rcveived by pro 
prietiir>' school MudenLs. Tliey include the Pell Grant program, 
the Stafford ^^uucni Ukui pn^ram (which includes three a)m 
jXMients: Stafford loans. Parent Loaas for Undei^raduate Siu 
dents, and Supplemental hxins ftir Students), the Supplemen 
tal Kdik^aiional Opptirtunity tirant (SWXJ) program, the State 
Siudetit huvntive Grant (SSIG ) program, the College Work 
Stiitt>' {C:WS) program, and the IVrkins liuii (formerly 
National Direci Student h>an) pri?gram. 

Accortling to the ]S^7 NINAS, al^uit 81 jxTceni of priraic 
career schix)l j^udenis rccc ve some form i)f siudciit assis 
lance, amifxtrcxl to approximately 69 percent of students in 
private colleges -^0 |X'a*ent of students in public instiluiions. 
and about 46 pc-a ent of all pixsiseconcbrv' stiulents. In temis 
of the ftxieral student aid pn^ams. nearly 76 jx-rcent of pro 
prietarv' sch<H>l students rcveive federal assistance hasi\i on 
\Kxx\. comparcxl to 49 {X^ceni of private college students, 26 
jx'Rvn! of students at public institutions. ;uid 33 pea ent of 
all ix^lscvondar>' students < t'hoy and Gifford 199(), p, "^S). 

'nie NPS\S alM) found that about S3 jXTceni of pa )prietar>' 
si hcH)! .students rcveivc>d a grant in l^Mi and alxnii 70 peavnt 
avcivx^d a loan. In contrast. 3S |X'rcent of all students received 
a grant and 25 jx^rceni raeived a hmn. (*learl>\ these dita sug 
gesi that ['jrixiiie carc*er schcK)! students reK' heavily on student 
aid in general and on fcnJeral assistance in jxirticular. 

One interesting phenomenon that has occurred virtually 
unalrated since 19^2 is a gradual inmnise in the |XTceni;ige 
of total federal aid going to prof^rielar\' sc hcnil students. Many 
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In tfiKillionaJ higher ediK^atuMi view this ixxunvniv with 
alarm, as mwientitlement ik)lUu> masi inLtea^singly be shared 
with private tureer schix)! jauUents. 

As table 9 shiws, }m>prietary sc^hixrfs' share of the campus 
hajied paigiams (SEtXJ, CV«, and Perkias) simv 1980 has 
nemained &irl>' level, rising slightly in the laM two years, Pri 
vate career sc*hcx)ls' share of Pell grants more tlian doubled 
during this period, however. Iftudenls in proprietary schixils 
received mcHV than one quarter of the $4.5 billion in Pell 
gnmts, or $1.1 billion of the fimds available in l^W -JW (Col 
lege Board 1990). 

TABLE9 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AID FROM THE PELL AND CAMPUS-BASED 
PROGRAMS, BY CONTROL OF INSTmJTIONi 1^-81 to 1988-89 
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l>jta on the .share of SiafiimJ Uuns goiiij? lo private career 
.seh<K)l students are more limited and therefore less a'liable. 
Mo?a reliable estimates, hiiwever, susgi'st that ai least 3*^ pt'r 
cent of all Stafford kxins go to proprietar> seh(x>l borrowers 
( stv, e.g., Hauptman and MeristHis 19H9). A much largc*r per 
ceniage of the Supplemental Loans fiw Students pn^am 
awards went to private career si h(X)l *audenLs in 1^7 HK ( I IS 
General At counting Office 1W9). although pi)lity changes 
since that time will probably re\erse that trend. Hasted on 
these figures, the total di)llar amount in U^ins going to pro 
prietary schiK)l students during academic yc*ar 1987 K« was 
more tlian $4 billion. 

Information on the annual dollar amount of student aid 
rcvej\X"d by private career schix)! students is exta*meK' hard 
to kvaie Ix-caiisi' of the lack of a consistent annual student 
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aid sumy. The NPSAS found thai pix^ri«ary sc'htK>i siudenLs 
attualfy rectrK'c less aid per Mudent ftx)m affskniTixs than stu 
dciiLs ji private a)llej^ and thai aid per sludail fot retipienLs 
fnm al! sources amounted lo $S,633 a year ftir private a>l>e}9? 
?«udent>, 12^7 Ah- public aillt^ students, $4,025 fw pn> 
prieiary' schix)! jaudents, and $3^813 for all posLsftXMidary stu 
dents, Thiditional collej?e students aa* murv likely lo receive 
assisiana* fri>m state, private, and iasiiiutional scniavs than 
private carets sehcx>l <audents, but private career sch<x)l siu 
dents receivx-d more federal aid than students in other setiors. 
According to the NPSAS, pR)prietary sch(X)l j^udents (who 
a\x*ivx*d aid) receive $3,630 in fedml aid per f^udent in 
19H6 87, compared to $3,525 private college students, 
$2,616 for students anending public institutions, and $2,973 
for all fX^secondary students who received aid (Korb ci aL 

p. 37). 

I>aia on student aid for pn)prietary schix)! students fh)m 
nonfederal souavs are limited. The only releN'ant ?aate infor 
maiion is eligibility of pn^etary^ sch<x>l students for state 
student aid awards. According to a survey of «ate agencies 
that pn>vide grants to pi^secondary .*audents, more tlian i^vo 
thirds of all slates provide some slate grant support to j«udents 
attending private career sch(X)ls, although mixst states exclude 
private career schix)! *audents from unlimited panicipation. 
Students at ihe.se schcx>ls received close to $100 million in 
suie grani aid, or less than 10 peaxiit of all state grants 
awardcnJ, in 1988 K9 (Keeher and I>avis 1989). 

In general, pn^uieiary sthcx^l .*audents depend heavily on 
federal .*4udent aid, especially Pell grants and Stafford hxans. 
AcuM^ding lu i>ne researc her, "Administrators lend to d<.j>end 
on ftxleral financial aid pnjgranis" as the>' use ihem more 
( Si'haeflfer 1979, p. 26). This high 'e\el of use of Mudent aid 
will be of continuing concern to p )liiy makers intea*sicxi in 
the alhx-aiion of fc\ieral student aid dollars. 

Other programs of student support 

l)isc lI^isi^ .n of private career schtx)ls in the t iirrent pHjIity envi 
ronnient is almost exclusively alx>ul federal student aid pro 
grams. For reaM>ns eiied eariier, the reliance of prx)prieiary 
sclnH)! students and schtx)ls on fc%leral aid necessarily has 
didatcxl nuicl) of this scrutiny. Nevertheless, students and 
schools rcwive supfx)rt in other v^uys. Vtliile the information 
available about private raavr sch<x)l students' itse of these 



iJther pfx^ams is minimal, it is impcHiani U) ai IcaM nientii)n 
thim U) heip provide a b«ier pklurtr of proprietary^ sch(X)ls, 

The lai)^ s^nuxx^ of nonstudeni aid prisvic ouver 
school j^iKfcnLs Is irainins for veitTam, available chiefl>' 
ihitmgh ihe new GI Bill. Sihixjls bcx^ime eligible for the Gl 
BUI by ;^^>val of a stale agency Aivredilalion Ls not required 

il ifi the federal Title IV student aid prt)^ams. Prt^am 
rules generalK a\|uirt» vtvati^Hial sehixik retx*iving aid to 
meet certain fKrrformanix' Ixised >tondards such as pliKing 
itt lea*a 50 peaent of all jaudents in fur which they were 
trained. 

IXila on participation in veterans' programs by pniprieiar}' 
schiK>l students are nc« available Uir retxmt years. TTie number 
of vxHcrans in private caax-r schiK)ls dn^ped ^^larply in the 
197{^, howewr, fnm HH),(XX) in 1974 to 190,000 in 1980 
(Wilms \9H2. pp. 4. S) fxvausc of rediKiions in funding for 
vxieraaV pnigrams 

Pn^rietarv' sc hools can also aveiw fcxleral govemmcnt 
funds thriHigh the Job Thiining Partnership Ati iJlV\) to train 
students in jfHxific ji>b areas. I !nfortunatel>\ no naticmal data 
aa* available on panicipation in.lTPA training b>' private caarr 
sch<K)l students. Atxx?rding to unpublished ctata from a survey 
of NATTS acxTediic'd st h(x)!s in however, le^^s iJian 2 
peaent of all snalents enn>lled in NATTS .st h(X)ls were iraincxl 
thnnigh the auspiu»s of,|TFA. Total revenues from.nVA for 
NATTS schix)ls wva* also relativvly iasignificant less than 
$20 million natii^nally. 

Vix-aiional a-hahiliiation funds might also be used to hmil 
training for students at pn^rietar^ schix)ls. Aivording to the 
NATTS survey , approximately 10 peavni of all NATTS students 
axvive some funds through vxx-ational rehabilitation, though 
again the total dollar amount {x-rhaps f 2S millit m is nearly 
negligible. 

Stiuient loan defaults 

'Ihv bulk of tne dis<. iission generatcxl since the mid l^WOs 
about private caaxT schix)ls lus centeaxl on the fad that stu 
dents attending propritH;ir> st htK>is default on their guaran 
tcxxl stiRlent hrans at a much higher rate than students in 
t^her t\y)cs t)f institutions.'' Iliis "revvlation" lus caiiscxi 
pn)hably the ga^atesi ailivity at N^h the federal and slate lev 
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els thai has been seen in ihc ?audcni aid arena simv ihc 
inception of the majcH* federal fm^jranis. 

The realms for ihLs inimse interest are multidimensi(M^I. 
One is purely budg«ar> : DeEiulLs a« the fedei^l guvemment 
nH>ney Kvause of the federal guarantee th;« rqiay?* lenders 
for evtrry defiiulted loan. As borunving uncfcr the Jftaffoid pro- 
gram soared in the late 1970s and early the A)llar vxil 
unie in defaults also incTeased. Eventually, abcHJt 1986, ojn 
cem alx)ut the amount of kwns being defaulted fueled the 
intease p.yiky dd^e about defouits that has cmtinued nearly 
unabated into the 1990s. 

CXher financial a>ncems are important in the policy detxtte. 
For example, each loan is actually guaranteed by a state level 
( or in some cases national ) gi^antee agency that Ls reim 
bursed b>^ the federal government for defaults i^id to hanks 
and Cher lenders originating the loaas. Guarantee agerkics 
participate in a risk sharing anungenK^nt with the federal gov 
emment by agreeing to ket*p defaults below a ctntain level, 
if defaults eXLX*ed these minimum levels, the guarantee 
agency is reimbursed less than KX) peaent on the li ms. 
Ciiiarantee agencies therefore havv an important intereja in 
ktx^iing defaults bekw this federal trigger to avoid hxsing 
revenue. 

The lending iasiitutions themselves, though they assume 
no risk in making the kian, liave a stake in defaults because 
t)f the administrative burden incunvd by a delinquent (and 
subsequently defaultc*d) bomnver, FaJeral "due diligence" 
regulations axjuire the lender to follow precise pnxedurcs 
for contaciing delinquent students and informing them of 
their status. Failure to do so is grounds for the federal gov 
emment to resirici the lending claim. U^ndetis resist making 
knuis to high risk students Ixvause of the in^Teased a)sts of 
administration and the risk the claim might be relied. 

Concerns about the effeiis of de£iulting on students, par 
ticularly those from low ina)me backgrounds, have also 
played a part in this debate. The long term coasequenct^ of 
defaulting - ruined crcilit, i>nen)us colletlion fec^, and the 
denial of further postsecondarv' etlucational oppi)rtunity 
( Ixvause defaulters cannot rt*ceive i^her fc*deral student 
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aid)— are significant, and the on indMduals is ni^ fiilfy 

under^ixxl 

The purpo^ here is ncx lo recount the entire student km\ 
de&utt picture to the pr^'nt, a somewhat futile exeaise, Tlie 
debate over de&ults tfiat hit its stride in the mid l^^Os helped 
to produce wluminous research on who defaults, but it has 
unfiMtunately been only marginally heipfiil in describing uir^* 
students <k*&ult. 

Since 1980, several reports and j^udic^ hmve been generated 
to investig^e the proWem of s^iKient kxin defaults. They gen 
emiiy fall into two groups: thu^ that report or analyze default 
statistics of a general nature (reports on the dollar amounts 
and number of defaults in a griHip of ;^es ih* nationally or 
p;q7ers that analy/e the ways in which prc^am default rates 
are i^>rted or analyzed, for example) and those that identify 
a'WTefates of defaults (b>' educational sector, characteristics 
of individual btmiowers, and so on ) and often sugge« 
remedies. 

One effort to irfMain a national piMtrait of student loan 
defaults was undertaken by a group called Federal Funds 
Information for States (assixiated with the Mational Guaran 
uns Asscx^iation and the National Council of ^^e Legisl^ors), 
which tmcks federal programs designed to assist ^tes. ITie 
resulting study ( WDlfe, Osman, and Miller l^'i for the first 
time compiled national statistics on the ut^llar amounts and 
rates of default b>' institution and included information sum 
mari/Jng state default rates. The data were opined from U.S. 
IX'partment of Education computer accords of nearK^ 13 mil 
lion *audent loans insured by guarantee agencies through the 
Guaranteed Student Loan (GSL) pnigram, the so railed "^te 
tape dump." 

The report a^vcaled Si)me of the most compreheasive infor 
matiim on defaults at the iasiitutional \v\v\ ever colletied up 
to that point. For example, 427 iasiituiioas were identified 
as having default rates greater than 60 peaent, aiXDUnting 
for almost S percent of all fwticipating institutions. Approx 
imately 60 percent of the iasiituiioas had default rales lt*ss 
than 20 peaent Furthermore, the report notes that, of ihe 
$36-3 billion cumulative loans in rer^iyment (excluding fed 
enilly lasured student loaas), $4.4 billion, or approximately 
12.1 percent, had bix*n defaulted through 1986. The siudy^ 
was widely cTiticized at the lime bei'ause the data base 
included many em)rs. One problem was that the list included 
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iruaitutioas that were no k>nger in txisiness, thus tending to 
civersiate ihe cmnull fm^iem with Ue&tihs on a ^e by state 
or national basis (.«e, e.g., National As^xiation 1^). 

A more recent study shows annual and cumulative de&ult 
rates from 1975 ihanigh 19H6 (Lee 1988b). Notably, the data 
(shown in table 10) shinv little vaitmce in the naes since the 
mitklle 1970s. The Juixm- over de&uhs that occurred in the 
middle l^M>s af^*iu^ ti) haw been the rt^lt of toed dollani 
defaulted ( refletiing increased bomiwing) rather than a stark 
increase in the incidenix* ofde&ult. 



TABLE 10 

COMPARISON OF ANNUAL AND CUMULATIVE RATES 
OF DEFAULT: 1975 to 1986 
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A nuji h brj^cr of liUTaiure a)ncem.s where or h^nv 
high rales of dcfaiiU arc nnuvnirjted. Tlic chaniclcriMics i)f 
lx)rr<>\vcTs who default and the rypcs of insiiiulions ihc\' 
aiicnt) are the moM common area.s of analysis. 

S(udii*s lunceniul primarily with the indhidiial cltarader 
iMics of tx )rrowers who default on their knins are the most 
iommon (sL*e. eg-, I-ee \^)H2). Among the findings aa* that 
l>orri>wers in their first feu years of repayment are moa* likely 
to default than those who Iwe maintained giHKl sunding for 
two years and tliat students in n\'o year public institutions and 
private l arcvr si h4H)ls have higher rales of default than those 



in Ibur year pn)granis. As of 1981, an estimated 12. 16 percent 
of all ic»n55 guaranieed by j^uaraniee agencies (and having 
enten?d fepa>Tnent ) ended in deEiult (Lee 1982), 

Another study, b>' the New York guarantee agency, exam 
ined the dmaiieastic-s of txMTowers who default ihn)ugh an 
analysis of those whi) j^adujtfed in- left sc hiK)l in 1982 and 
were scheduled lo begin a-payment in 1^3 (New York State 
Higher Education 1984). It found that empk>yment and 
d^uk are inversely related, the number of years spent in 
sc4hx^ arKl default are inverse^ related, higher levels of 
indebtedness impnm' the likelihixxJ of repayment, and 
knowledge of when Repayment begins is nearly twice as high 
hr nepayers than for defeulters. 

The negative aHrelaiion of a borrcwer s iname to defciult 
is c?ne relationship that has surfaced amiinuaJly in the 
rcseaa'h. A study* of 4,000 defaulters fh)m Vii^inia, for exam 
pie, found that 77 peavni of defaulters came from families 
whose ina)mes were less than $20,000 at the time of the 
loan s origination (Ehlenfeldi and Springfield IS^l In con 
trast, bomwers wtiose famil>^ incomes wea* over $40,0(X) 
aixt)unted kn less than 3 {x^a ent of total defaults. A later 
j«ud>\ this one of bomiwers at community colleges and pn> 
pric*tary schcxJs in California, also found that family income 
is significantly related lu defaulting (Wilms, M(X)re, and 
Bt>Uis 19H7). 

The other impiHiant factor relattxl lo defaulting is dropping 
out of the sehiH)! prognim. One .*audy Irom ihe middle \9^)s, 
fi>r example, ntnes ihat lAer 50 |X'rcent of Pennsylvania 
defaulters were first yrar students who dn^ped out of schcx)! 
but had proliably taken out only one kxin. Such students make 
up a significant portum of the defaulting population {I>avis 
19HS). Other, later studies confinn this finding, with some 
suggt*sting that dn^^ping out may be aiiribuied to p*H?r aca 
demic pa*paraCion. kn\ nvHivaiion. or divsaiisfadion with a 
pi>stsecondar>- pn:gnim, which in tuni may Ic-ad to default 
(Wilms M(X)re, and Bolus 19H7). 

All of ihc^se factors Irad to the moR' central question of the 
incidence of default b\' scMor. Studies that examine the efftvt 
of institutional lyix' on default have sometimes been viewed 
as conlf n'ersial. bcvaiists given the stniciua* of the student 
loan sy>4em. institutions themselves have no dia\i contn>I 
over the l>orrower lo influence his or her rqxi>Tiient. Nwr 
ihele.ss, the studies are an important part of the {X)lia' debate 



and essential to understanding priv.ue career schtx)Ls and what 
they do. 

Mi>si of the jaudies using data on t>pe and a^tn)l of iasti 
iirtKMi have found that jm>prietary and other wx.';«k>nal 
schix>ls and, asually to a l«ser extent, community a)lleges, 
hav^e the higher rates of default. One jaudy, kyr example, 
mxes that txMTowers who ki^ attentkrd vtvational schools 
were twice as likely to default as Ixwrowers fin^i two year 
iastituiiiMis ( 17.2 percent versus 8.6 percent) (New Yn^k State 
Higher Educmion 1^). Borrowers from Rnir year ir«itutions 
defaulted less than 5 pi^rcent of the time. The report anributes 
»he differences to earlier findmgs that default and the number 
of years in school are inwrsely related. 

A .siudy of GSL borrowers in California from 1985 found 
the mtwi of default for private career .schcxils and two year 
ifvaitutioas to be similar (California PosLsetX)ndary EdiK-ation 
C:ommi.ssicMi The i^udy found the lowest rate of default 
for public fiHJr year sc*hiK)Ls (4,6 peitent), with proprielar>' 
schix)ls ( 21 J peavnt) and aimmuniiy a)lleges ( 17,8 |X'r 
cent ) showing much higher rates, 

A compari.son of default rates b>' seaor using data from 
five slates found private cj^*vt and two year injaitutions to 
be disproportionately repa^^nied in their .share of defaults 
( Meri.sotis 1?«8). As table 1 1 shtnvs, in four of the five slates, 
pn)prietary .schix)ls had default shaa*s more than twice or 
nc*arl>^ twice the level of their .share of loan volume. The study 
also sujg^esLs that diffea*nces between .slates bear an impor 
tant relationship to the likelihixKl of default, warning that any 
s()ri of national policy geared toward any one educational sec 
tor would likely have limited sucvess. I>ala from two of the 
slates show that students from diflferent cohorts and varying 
income kneels showed a amsiderable variaiuv in their pro 
}X*nsiiy for defaulting, suj^)rting the idea that sectoral dif 
fercrkes in default rales ma>^ at leasi be partially explaimrd 
b>' differences in bom>wers' characteristic's. 

More recent rc*search on the detenninants of default have 
addressed the i}ue5^ion of whcnher the characlerislics of t>or 
rowers can be used to explain the higher rates of default 
m^Cii at private < areer sch(X>ls< In a study of borrtwvers in C^l 
ift>mia, a j^te ii ii has weathea*d significant losses resulting 
fn)m defaults on GSLs, the di.sadvaniaged .scKkK*conomic .sta 
lus of .students attending pR>prietary and nvo year schtK)ls 
was found to be most strongly correlated with the likelihtxxl 
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of default, and inMiiutiDnal praLlitvs v^vrc found U) Ik* of 
limiicd imjx>riantv OXilms. Mtx)a\ and Bt)lus U>86). AniHhcr 
sciidv', posiu!aiinj» ihai cvonomic variat^lcs it did not nKusua* 
y^vri' most likdv a-sptMisiblc for racial diffmwes, hxjkcd 
exclasivtHy at .^uJcnis in California s private catvct schools 
and amimunity colk'j;cs and found that a student \s back 
ground i liaract eristics, most notably race, are sin>ngly itsso 
ciated with defaultinj^ (Wilms, M(K)re. and liolus 19S"^ ). 

One of the ni<xsi awnt lar>{e sc'ale si;ite studies on GSLs 
((^litbmia Student Aid Clommission I9H8) confimis many 
of the c-arlier findings. I'singcumulaiiw data on defaulters 
jxirticipaung in (!;ilifomia's C>S1. pn)gram, the stud>' Un\n\,\ that 
defaulters: 

• Are likely it ^ haw atiendeil community colleges and pro 
prietarv sch<H)ls, 

• \iix\v, agardlessof insiilutional scvior. signiriciuitly lower 
family incomes ai the time the Itxin is made; 
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• Aa* often bcwrtwers who only borrow in their first year or 
wtK) have taken out only one luin; and 

• Usually do fic^ enter default because of high loan bilanees 
CM- an excessive "delx burden/' as conventional wisdom 
might suggest. 

The data fnm this j^udy suggest that future efforts to inws 
ligaie student loan de&iults need to fixus imi facti^ that take 
bomnvers' characteristics and, pertiaps even more important, 
their auitudt* into fuller aiwunt. 

A default risk index using the NPSAS data i>n out of schix)l 
bomiwers nUes students accoaling to chanKieri.^k.*s asso 
ciated wilh the ability lo sua^eed in the labor market and the 
a'souax's they might havx' available to dt^l with financial 
pa^lems (Lee 1990c). Thv index was devek)ped as follows: 

White/Asian = 0 African-American/Hispanic = 1 

Male - 0 Female = 1 

Single or married = 0 Divorced or widi Aved = 2 

No dependents = 0 lX*pendc*nLs = 1 

High Six ioeconomic Unv SiKUKVonomic 
txKkgn)und = 0 hackgnnind = 1 

A white, single male wi(h no dqx^ndents from a high MX'io 
cvonomic Ixickground has a risk scoa* of zero. An African 
American divorced m<4her from a knv stxitKxx^nomic back 
gUHind has a risk scoa* of six. Tlie risk si oa^ is related both 
to the probability* of defaulting and lo the pn>b;<bility of hav 
ing been ena)lled in a private caa'er sch(X)I (scv table 12 ). 

Kclatkmships exist between the risk sc(H"e and the chances 
of defaulting and between the risk score and enrollment in 
a non dega^e granting schcx)!. High risk students aa* more 
likely to ena)ll in short, sjxvific vcx'atioi'ul programs. TIh* 
svsults of the rega*ssion mixlel are consistent with the earlier 
study (California Student Aid Commission 1988), suggesting 
that .students characteristics aa- more im)"H>nant th;m tN^X' 
of institution for unden^anding default, 

I Ning avords from nine of the largest guarantee agencies 
in the countn\ a siud>' ol default rates in the Supplemental 
li^ns for Students prograjn, which exix-riencvd a tremendous 
inca*ase in Kxin volume in the three years from 19H6 to 1989 
as a result of the 19H6 Higher Kducati »n Amendments, found 
that annual levels of default on these* hrans increased from 
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PERSONAL RISK SCORE AND DEFAULT RATES 
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$14 million in mi lo $50 million in 1988 lo $247 million 
in 1989 (U.S. General Atvountins OHTilv 1989). IX^FauIts h> 
proprimiy schix)\ fx>rrowers iniTeascd fipi>m 12 jxTceni of 
de&ulLs on Supplemental Ixjans for Students in 1987 lo 86 
pefLvni in 1989. Tlie study was an important t(x)l used l>y con 
gressional a-formers to limit au ess to Supplemental Liwns 
for private career seh(X)l Mudent.s in PL 101 239 (which :kiu 
ally limits access fin- students attending sch4K>ls with high 
default rates). 

The I !.S. IX'panmeni of HdiK-aiion itK>k steps in 1989 to 
limit defaults on student kwns, esfxvially in prt^rieiarv 
schiH)ls. Though the regulations do niH mention private career 
schiH)ls, it is clear from the debates leading up to the issuanu' 
of these regulations that ihc^ are primarily the target of ihe 
rules (see 54 CFR 66«). The new retjuirements, among other 
thin^, mandate thai institutions wiih a default rate for a fisc-al 
ye-ar aN)ve (yO percent are to be limited, susfx-ndtxl. or ter 
minated from the Sujflbrd program; that those with default 
rates bt^tween lO it) (>() percent are required to lower such 
rates by 5 j^erceni a year to C4)niinue jxirlicipating in federal 
loan pn^grams; that those with default rates of 20 to ()0 per 
cent must adopt IX'jxmmeni appnned ' cletault management 
plans"; that all si'h(H)ls must provide entrance counseling to 
first time bomwers; and tlut sihiH)ls providing vix*ational 
training must di.sclose cenain infomiaiion lo pri^spetiive stu 
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denis, imluding \Lih placement and pn^ani a)mf^eli(m nues. 
Thiii iasuince is the fina in which «)me Uyrm of measuring 
(>uta)mes is tied to institutional {Wticipation in federal siu 
dent aid fHt)gramjk 

In the warning days of the lOlsi Qmgress, t^her restraints 
on schix)ls with high default nates wea' also impi^. SchiK)ls 
with default ratc^ (as defined in the law) above 3S pc^^nt 
were laigeied for pn^am suj^nsii^, beginning in fiscal year 
1992, althcHigh hi.^aork^ally bl;K:k and tribal ailleges were 
givcti extensions to achieve the {^>als (Bauman 1990). 

Ctm^imer ri^i^ and abuses 

Tlie rights of private career sch(X)l students as consumers and 
the alleged abuse (rf th<^* rights by schix)l i^Tat(M7> aa* 
important, recurring tc^ics in the iiteratua*. As noted earlier, 
concerns about ?audents being taken advantage of by unsLtu 
pulous sc h4X)Ls can be traced hack to the earlier pan of the 
20ih century. Since thc*n, the issue has been dtscassed iMcn 
sively, and legislation and regulaiioas have been implemented 
at the federal, state, and Uxnl levels. To at Icnist some extent, 
these effons have been lc*ss suarssful than hi^nJ, largely 
Ixvause of an almo?^ total void in undei>itanding about the 
jXTvasiveness or character of the problem, which limits dis 
cussion alx)ui the need ft>r and methxLs of improving con 
sumer rights. In addition, state and federal agencies' commit 
mcTJt to oversight lias been sptHty. 

Consumer rights is a tofiic with bnwd implicatioas, It a'fcrs 
not (Hily to unfair pratiitx*s in terms of recanting students and 
charging thcTn tuition, but also to who has vAui respi>nsibility 
for pn)tcaing thc^' rights. This subseuiion is limited to the 
former, concentrating on the nuts and l>olts of consumer 
rights from students pt*i>|X'ctive. The rights of students com 
part^ to their financial invc»stment in ptxststvondary education 
is of spet ial intea'M here; the next subseaion. on licensing 
and accadiiation. examines the mechanics of ainsunier rights 
and changes a\*ommcnded. 

Tliree "waves" of interest have ixcuaed in the ciHisumer 
rights of proprietary sch(H)l students. Hie first txvuacnJ after 
World War II aJid related to the Gl pn)gram. The second 
tKVurrt*d in the early and middle 1970s and coincided with 
the br( Wilder consumed movement that s-we|>l the aumtry at 
ihc lime. And the third wave began in the mid l^M)s and fias 
continued into the 1990s. 



AaxHxling lo amtemporary^ acxxHinLs, the Federal Thnle 
Ciwimtesion (FTC) look a ajmpelling imerest in the private 
caim schtx)! setli>r in re?^mjie to joumaJisiic and c«her pub 
Ik exposures of deceptive sales and recruiiing practices in 
the kae 1960sJ^ The FTC's exploration was exhaiksiive; hear 
Ings on the Issue were held for os^r six >^ars, fix>m 1970 
through 1976, and tCTtimcMiy'—both pro and am— was com 
piled ftx>m over 900 wimesses as to deLX-piivx- and fraudulent 
recruitment pratiitvs (Wilms 19H2, p. 4). 

&sed on the findinj^i, the FTC awicludcd that sewral fcic 
tors wen? to blame kyt these apparent abuses of ctmsumer 
rights. C>ie was a lack of amiable inft^ination available to siu 
dents that allowed them to \x*rify' claims made by sch(X)ls. 
Another was the availability of federal student aid, which the 
Commission said seemed like "free money" lo students and 
therefore led them io make p<K)r enrollmenc decisioas. Fur 
ther, these abuses were panlv' miKivated by the fact tliat slu 
dent aid provided SihcK)ls with incentives to enroll students 
regardless of their ability to benefit from the mtining ( Federal 
'IhideG>mmissi()n 1976). 

In 1978, the FTC issuetl a proposed trade regulation rule 
that would haw required schcH)ls to provick? students with 
informatitMi al>out graduation rates, establish pi>licies for pro 
rated refrmds of tuiti<)n, and implement a prcxvss b>' which 
;in enrollment agreement would automatically fx* cancekxi 
unk*ss it were amffimieti. 71ie propricnar\' schiH)l seLii)r sue 
cessfrilly diallenged the nile in late 1979, howe\t-r (Wilms 
19H2, p. S). Rtprc»sc»ntatives of the sixior arguetl that the nile 
would punish all si hiH)ls for the iransgressit his of a few. After 
several attemiMs to revise the rule, all unsuccesshil, the FIX: 
apfx'ars lo liave let the issue die quietly without achicx ing 
its olijciiivc of national accountal^ilily standaals fur private 
career schiKils. 

In addition to tht- information gathered for and dissem 
inatcxj by the FTC, the literature is rich with iHher aiuvdoial 
infomiatk)n an the abuse of consumer rights by proprietar\ 
schiH>ls. Ilic literature generally concurs that "abuse'" ( vcurs 
when some condition is created that caust*s the student U) 
make* a decision fxised on inaccurate or du eptive information 
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or make a decisiwi ntx in his or her best interest. These 
abuses can take n^iny shapes (see wbk 13), ahhixigh little 
information is avaiiable on the frequency of pn^lems in 
these areas. 

The studies that examine amsumer abuse {ca* complaints 
i)f ^Hjse) generally attempt to vmlog those abuses and then 
offer i«nedies, A study from the mid 19705, fi>r example, col 
lected information chi consumer ri^ts from bi^ ia^aituttons 
and enrolled students (Jung ei al. 1976) but did not ^empt 
lo sysaenMk-ally cx>llcct infonruttion t»i the extent ix mag 
nitude of a>nsumer abuses. lastead, it ccKKentiaied m the 
potential for alnise, based %yn variables designed to measure 
ways in whkrh schools might vidate audents' rights. The 
researches found that some abuses occur at all levels of po^ 
sectMidary education and su^g^e^ed that remediaj designed 
to protect coasumer ri^ts shtnild apply to all institutions 

Consumer rif^ts ctxild be mere adequately parceled by 
the federal government in several ways. Most crucial are dis 
seminating infcMmalion to iastituiioas on ihe categories, 
examples, and indicators of potentially abasive praaices; pub 
lishing and disseminating information on consumer rights 

TABLE 13 
POSSIBLE CONSUMER ABUSES 

• Imxjuiiable refund policies and fciilurt^ to refund luiiiiMi and ftt's 
in a timcl>' manner. 

• MiMeading retTuitment and adniissu^ns prauices 

• I Intnie <ff misleading advertising. 

• Inadeqiiaie insinkii<ml pn^aniN. 

• Unqualifaxl instnalional staff. 

• Lai k of ne<.'essar>' disek^ure in wrinen doeiiment.s. 

• Inadequate insiruaii)nal etiuipmeni and faciliiies, 

• Uic'k of adequate job ptai enieni ser\ ii c*s and lai k of adequate 
folhw ihn)Ugh. 

• LK'k of adequate siuiient sekxlion and orieniatitjn praait es. 

• Inadequate housing. 

• Uk k <if ad<x|uate rei'oni ketping. 

• H\a*ssive instability in the inMriRliona! staff 

• Misrt*pa*semaiion or misu.se of eliartert*d. appn>ved. or aiva\l 
itetl sialiLs. 

• liii'k of adeqiute financial stability 

v^/mt' Jtin^ c! jl 1*^6. p S 
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dtaeaed ^ scudents n^ionwide; amsklering the esuhlLsh 
ment of minimum ftfdeml ctmsumer prxnection .standaix^; 
and pioviding states with technical and financial support t(^ 
ifevdop or augment irwiiiutiimal monitoring s>^ems to pre 

A decatk after this study was axnlucted, the same i>ffice 
in the Department of Educatim initi^ed another i>ne {Fitz 
gcrakj and Harmon It coincided with the moja recent 
wave intere^ in umsumer rij^ts kx posLse^xKHiary ^u 
dents, and this j:^od trf awKem will prd>ably culminate with 
the 1991 reauthorizatii^ i>f the Higher Educatic^ Ail. 

like the earlier study, this cHie did not attempt to estimate 
the frequency, severity , or magnitude pniilems with vio 
teiOTS of axnsumer rights. The projea's staff relied primarily 
on interviews with federal go\x*mmeni c^ials, ^e and 
guamntee agency representatives, and institutiiMial admin 
ii^ators. Unlike the first study, it fixaised pn^Mletary 
schiK)ls almo?^ exclusiwly. The j^udy was criticized for its 
niethodolijgical flaws, primarily because "the evidence col 
lected does ni« appear to have shaped the major conclusions 
or interpretations made by the authi>rs of the paper" (Yin 
1988, p. 1 ). Newrtheless, the j^udy dcK's highlij^t aa*as of 
cojH'em for those inteR^t^J in consumt*r rights. 

For example, while provisions for atvreditation are ade 
quate to protect hnisic consumer rights, competition (schcx)ls 
simply jumping from one acvrediiing bcxl>' to ant^her ) and 
lengthy due prcvt*ss priKedures hamper effeiiiw rt^ulaiion 
by acvrediiing organizations. Recruiting materials usc*d by 
some schix>ls are deceptive or ina>mplete- And some st*hiK>ls 
abuse the "ability to benefit" pn)visions in federal statutes 
designed to allow the admission of students who ha\e ntu 
reixHved a high schiH)! dega*e t>r equix'alent if the j^udeni 
can demmstnile an ability to Ix'nefit frt)m the postscvondary 
training. Receni changes in federal regulations and accred 
itation standards have addresHt\l problems of tuition rt*funds, 
misstatement of completion and placemen! rates, changes 
in actTcditifion, and inadet{iute .*a;iflfing, but the efTc\is of 
these changes drv not currently knovvTi. 

One of the only known compa^hensive Mudies of ihe u.sc^ 
of ability to benefit pnn isioas by private tm*er sch<x)ls sug 
gests that a)mmon wisdom al^nit their incidence of use may 
be exaggeraitnJ ( see Sangojordm ISMH). Using a weighted 
sample of siudents i!i the l^TH"^ NIMS. che .stud>' found ilu! 
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aj^)Ximaiely 270,000 audcnts were cbssified as '^ability- 
tihbenefii stuilenLs ' in 1W7. Of lh;« number, an e^iniated 
144,000, or ja^ tiwr half of the total griHjp, anendcd pn^ri 
etary' .sc hook Many of the a>mmunity a)llej^ ability-tiy- 
bcnefit .students attended pan time and did not receive stu 
dent aid. Overall, abtnit 9 peavnt of ail private career schix)l 
students wvre admined to pn)grams based iMi abUity to ben 
efit in 1987. 

Regantably, the survey sample ased to extrapolaie these 
data wds j«iiall, and, as a result, the number of ability to- 
Ixmefii ?4udenLs in tlie sample was also limited. This factor 
could subjeti the study to some cTiticLsm for meihtxli^logical 
V ealaiess; ne\'ertheless, .'t diK-s sugge^ that the misuse of 
abilit)' to benefit provisi^Mis by proprimry S(.*h{X)ls as an exam 
pie of abusive proiiices may be owrsaated. 

A fortha)ming study of NATTS iaudc^nts found tliai ability* 
U) benefit students eni\)lled in these schools primarity 
because of pn^am offerings and the schixiFs reputation were 
also wry- picused with their choice (C^vr Thainmg Foun 
dation 1991 ). Nearly all students surveyed indicated satisfac 
lion with their courses, teachers, and facilities. 

Bcvausc so little is kncnvn about consumer rights in 
scvo!idary educ"ation, much more a'search needs to be con 
dueled to detcmiinc the causes of abuse, its menill incidence, 
and U'ays in which ii mighi be prexmied. A .study by the U.S. 
lX*}Tannient i)f Education \s Office of Policy, Budget, and Eval 
nation will examine the extent Id which information about 
consumer rights is and am be made available and lest and 
cvalua!e mcvhanisms for pnniding this information {VS. 
Dcpx. of Education 1991 ). Sia h a»seaa*h is of consiUemble 
\ alue in the {X)licy arena, givc*n misgivings and concerns about 
ihe cffeci of consumer pn>!c\iion a*lati\x* io fcxieml programs. 

Licensing and Accreditation 

Hiw private career schiK)ls are regulauxi largely dc|XMids on 
slate licensing :ind acvreditaiion. Both of ihc*se funaions pla\^ 
an imj'H)rtant role in determining eligibility for fc^deral .studeni 
aid pn^rams. BiHh Ylxw been scrutinized b)- reseaaliers when 
c(Hitx'ms regarding pro|^rielary schix)ls' {Wliciixitiim in .stu 
dent aid programs have surfaced. And Ixnh will likely cx)n 
tinue lo be studied into the 19SK)s as pressure lo change the 
student aid pnignims builds bc*cau.se of budgetary, cx'onomic, 
and demogmphic loncems. 




Sbtte iiceasing and ;H.vredlUiiion m» fxin of a uipanite s>'s 
tern ctf determining eligibility for tedenil •siudcni assl^^ance 
pfugtams. Hie three lejp of this sy^em require an institution 
s^^f^ing for eligibility to: 

1. Be legally auihori/ed lo i^raie in ihe ?tote whea- ii is 
kx^aied; 

2. Be atxmlited b\' a privace. nonginemmental acetediting 
body officially rea)gnized b>' the U.S. lX*panment i>f Edu 
catiim; and 

5. Meet the specific pnnisiom of siudeni aid progmnis, 
^liether geneml requirements i)r pn)gram sjxvific criteria. 

Tliis subsection is coivemed priniarify with ihe fina two legs 
of the triad, specifically the role of state licensing in ensuring 
the qualirv' of prijprietary schix)! edui'atiiin and the nature 
ofacxTediiation. 

Since 1985, all SO stales and the Distria of Columbia haw laws 
e?toblishing rtxjuirements for licxnisure of private career 
sch(x)Ls. Each stale has some agency respon^ble fin planning 
and policy de\'elopmeni Wn pn)pricnar>' v.h4x>!s, though slruc 
tural oiijanization varies considcTubly acr(w*s states. 

Most staters assign cnersight of private career sc hu)ls to dif 
fereni agencic*s one for dego-e granting and one for non 
degree granting insiitutiims. Degree granting schcx>ls are 
often, but not aluuvs, rc*giilatc*d by the same agency that a'g 
ulaies higher cnJuc^aiion instituiitms- a state Ixnird (or de{Xin 
ment) of higlier c\lui;4ti4>n in many state's. Non dega*e 
granting schtx)ls, which make up the bulk of proprietary 
schiH>ls. arc usually regulated by other state agencies. Slates 
oftc*n aa* rc^spoasiblc for licensing unaciTL*ditc\i as well as 
accredited sch4X)ls. 

It is useful to think alxuit state licensing of private career 
sch^xils l>\' C4)nsidering the bnud organi/ational t\]x*s with 
authority to regulate these schix)ls: u department of higher 
c*ducation, a de}Xirtment of c*ducation, a separate state agencs . 
and an inde{x*ndent pn)priet;try commission.^* 
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Aixx^ing to a surwy aaiducteil in Uie mid 1970s, abom 
twMhlrtb of all si^es had vested Ik^nsing authority nuM 
n(Hi decree granting in^itutions in a department of educ^ic^. 
The remainda' wwe ^lit tiecween the depann^nt of higher 
cduooion, which also regulated tl^ dqjree giunting institu 
tions in most ^es, and separate agernries (Bender 1976). 
Though no recent comj^hensive surveys of state piaciices 
have Ixfcn amduaed, this arrangement wcxild ^^ar to ci>n 
form general to modem striKtures (Min^i^ 1989). 

The tnersight irf pn^rleiary sch<x>ls is complicated in many 
SLiiw by the fact that multiple «ale agencies have varying 
rcj^Misibilities for different types of private career schcx>ls 
and programs. Not only is oversight fi^" dei^ve granting iasti 
tutioas separated faMti that fiM* non degree granting in«ttitu 
tiiMiS'. many i^tes also U'eai various cwupaiicmal catej^nies 
scfxirately from the general apprwal system. For example, 
many j^tes liivase schix)ts of ci^imetok^ thn>ugh state 
litvnsing boards that aisi) licease practitkmers (cosmtHokjgisLs 
and hmin^ lists) and saJoas, In S4)me states, this system is quite 
cumbersome. A ^audy of pn^etary schix>ls in New Jersey, 
for example, found that Ik^ensing authority is ve?aed not only 
in the state IXpanment of Education and Higher Education 
and the Board of Cosmetok)gy, but also in the state Depart 
meni of litb^r (which regulates schix)Ls with servicv provider 
conirjiXs under JTPA), the Division of Motor Vehkles (which 
a*gulates sch(K)ls k>r driwrs of tractor trailers), the Casino 
Control Commissiofi (which regulates schix)ls for casino 
dealers), the IXpartmeni of Health (which regulates nursing 
schcK)ls and pn^aras). and iHher agencies ( New. .lersey Inter 
agency Task Hoax* 1990). California instituted a ne\\ struiiua* 
in lffrJ9 that attempts to avoid this confxision b)' coast>lidaiing 
all authority in one separate agtTicy specifically^ designeil to 
regulate private career sclitx)ls, a mcxJel that was previously 
useti in Indiana and a handl\il of c^her stales. 

^rtace licensing servvs three basic functions. Fin4, it pnHcxis 
students from unscrupulous sch(X)ls b\' requiring minimum 
educational standards to which all sch(X)ls must adhere. Sec* 
onci it prtxecis the slate's financial >4ake in the siuck^nts and 
schiH)is - through student aid. state vix'ational training pn) 
grams, or other mc*ans b\ requiring schcxils to mec*t cvnain 
financ ial criteria. Third, it protcMs .schiX)ls (and jaudcmLsj from 
unfair comneiiium b\ other schtX)ls thniugh limits on mis 
leading advenising, unethical) rcxruiiing. and txher illc*gal 



cOTipetitiw pr^lces. Eadi fimctkMi is incwpcraied imo the 
s^ne laws and regul^cms gai^ming pnprietary schools. 

A audy trf state oversi^t of private carets schools in the 
osid'198Qs c^S^ed 10 ooegones of critem Ibr Ik^o^ntg in 
st^e regulaticms: puiposes and dt^ctives, administnitjon and 
^>i^^nance, finances, cunKuIum and jinogram di studies, he 
uity, f%i^:al plant, libfary, stiKient services, admissions, and 
lefund policy, publicatitms, ami colle;}^ reccxvb (Chaloux 
1985). UnSMtunately, it is impowiWe to summarize specific 
stae licensing requiremmts because of the tremendous van 
miOT within and amiM^ ^es. It could be instOKtive, ht>w 
ever, to examine the folkwing list of licensing requirements 
ft>r one stale, Ohio. Earh schcx)! is required to: 

1. File a completed application with the owner's signature 
notarized; 

2. Piwide a check pa>"jble to ihe TVeasurer. State of Ohio, 
ft>r $375.00; 

3. Provide a 110,000 surety bond; 

4. PRjvlde a $1,000 blanket bond for each agent; 

5. Provide a schix^l catalog; 

6. PTLAide Jin enrollment agR*ement; 

7. Provide a refund policy; 

R List qualificatioas ft)r teachers and direiiors; 

9. Provide a "facilities compliance statement 

10. Pnnlde e\idcTice that requirements for the curriculum 
are being met; and 

11. Prtnide prix>f of finamial responsibility (Jones 19tr). 

Most of the disc ussion about state regulation of private 
career schix)ls concentmtes on wliat is wrtmg with state licens 
ing and suggests remedies for these problems. Several reports 
pnjduivd in the late lSM)s. for example, dt^stribe these pnib 
lems and the pri^xsed solutions. 

The most consistent problem with state angulation of pro 
prietary schools appears to \yc inadequate financial standards, 
especially those that proteti students in the event of the 
Si'hiH>rs siMJden closure and insolvem-y . Schcx)ls that suddenly 
ckjse often fail to reimburse students for lost tuition and 
incomplete serv^iivs, and suan>' bonds are (a^uently inad 
equate to repav all students. Seveml retx'ni state repons nt^e 
this pn)blem (C^alifomia Pustseiondarv' Edik^ation Commis 
sion 19»>a; New Jersey Initrageno Task Foa e U>X);Tenne s 
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see Higher EdiK-atiixi Qjmmission The im)p(»ed Si>lu- 
litm, offered b\' lq?islaUH^ and iiegul^cK?^ in xwrji stales, is 
ihe esublishment i>f a luitii^ nxcjvei>' fund TTie Sludent 
Tliiikm Recovery Fund in California, fcM" example, reimburses 
a student prepaid tuition i^ould the bchkKA suddenly 
akysi,*, ln?aituii(Mis are required to a>lieci aspovsments per sxu 
dr*ni (or pay tm behalf t>f students) and a^mit them to the 
fund. If a sc'hiK)! closes and the state Is unable to a>llect from 
ihe sch«x>!'s owners (or the bonding Is inadequate), students 
can be rejxiid iha^ugh the fund. J^tes also havx* developed 
"train out" or "teach ihji" provisions to provide similar train 
ing U) students at i different sch<x)l. 

Hdiv liceasing has also been rendea*d panially ineffeviive 
Uxause of limited legal powers. New York, for example, 
found tliat its stale licensing system was hampered by legal 
ol>sucles that made the enforcement of existing laws nearly 
imf'K)ssible. The sute I^ducation Dqwtment avommended 
!hat M.'svral of these powers be strengthened: 

1 'llic ability to deny a license to a st hiH)l if the owner has 

Ix'en convicicxi i>f a felony or is sul'JjtM lo criminal |x*nal 

lies in other j^tes; 
2. llu' ability in deny a license if M^vkholders in a s^'hix)! 

ont e o%viu\l an<>!her sch(H)l thai has ouijsianding claims 

agains! it. 

^. T\^v ubilily lo retjuire certificxi financial sialements; 
4 llje al>ility to review annualK tjualiftcaiions for licensure; 
S. ability to develop a train out program ( Neu >brk Male 
Kducation 1VH9). 

/Vnoiher ixsue related lo stale liccnsifig that has Ix-en dis 
t iisst'd k'vs in the literature is the fad that many states exeni]^ 
aicrc^dited .SiiuH>ls fnmi a full licensure revie*vJ^ In effevi, 
these states assume that acvrediuition standards ensua- edu 
1 niional (luality a contention that has bcvn contested for 
several >ears. Hie problem ;irises Ixvause accrediting agen 
t ies (jften u.se the obtaining i^f a stale lii ense as the tlrsl step 
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toward Jul! t^vrediunkm siaiiks ' (Mingle 1^, p. 4), which 
has leu lo a chicken \wsus-q?g phenomenwi— which comes 
fim, the license or the accrediuuiiMi?- -that has yet io be 
resolved 

A segment of the literature cm private caanrr jschix^ls, cm 
iribuied to by both supportCTS iuid detraaiHS of the schot)Ls, 
atgues that a central pn*)lem with j^e regulatiiHi of propri 
etary sschcx)Is is ptx)r enforcement of exiting laws. For exam 
pie, the majority t>f pHx^lems with the i>wrsight and regu 
tHk>n of private career .schix)Is result lix)m p(x>r enfoa-ement 
rather than nujor pnd>lems with exi.^ing laws (Stewart and 
^llle 1^). Another repiirt, while supponing calls for over 
hauling existing laws anti rules, also notes that pix)r enfoae 
ment is a significant problem and argues that reflation of 
proprietary schix)ls is frecjuentl)' tangential to the central mis 
sion of the a'gulating btxJy and therefi>re is low ijn the list 
of polky pritirities ti)r that agency. A panial solutiiwi, it ni^cs, 
a>uld tx' ;^'hieved by inmused staffing fi>r regulation of pri 
vaie career scIkx)1s (New Jerseys Inieragenty Task Force 1990). 

Many view accreditation as the 'gaiekt*t*iXT" in the pnvess 
i)f instiiutiixial eligibility for federal student assistance funds 
Though it is atiually only one thial of the triad, accreditation's 
hisiiMical funciii>n of establishing quality suindards has made 
it the most tvntral x^xt of contemp*)rar>- efforts to reform 
federal financing of proprieiar\* M.hix)i training, llierefoa', 
it is iisefiil lo briefly a^iew what accreditation is and who per 
ft)mis i! in the pri\afi* caavr sch(H)l setlor, 

Acca\liting agencies arc private, voluntary' asstK iatiims of 
member institutions. Without a-gulatorv* or cnfoavmcnt 
power, their only influence is withdrawal of rec(>gnition. 
Atvaxiiting agencies were originally esiablisheti to contlud 
peer rex iews of educational quality and to ensua* comjx'temv 
for certain i>pes of professional sc hix)ls. IWo tN-jU's of accred 
Itaiion aa' {X)ssiblc: institutional and sptvialized. Tlie fi)rmer 
is concerned with instil uti4)nwitle ol^jt\li\es, pnxvsses, and 
outcomes, while the latter is concenit^l t, j)re with criteria 
that relate primarily to reijuiremcnts for competent profes 
sional pratiice (.H>n>5 al. 1V^6). 

In the iuse oi aiireilitation for prisnte careiT sc1kk)1s. diicr 
mining general institutional quality is the nwin pur}>ose. like 
the case* with all accreditation, the process is designed to help 
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schi>oLs improve their ability to meet their educaiiiml objec 
tives. Accftnliting cx)mmissions examine quality of the reach- 
ing stalf, adequacy of the feciliiies, overall in^itutional man 
agement, ^uUent services, the financial health of the school, 
graduatiixi nttes, and platvment of graduates. (The bst two 
measures are ^neiully not mcluded in truxe timiitional 
regional accrediiatiixi.) Eai'h accrediting wmmission has its 
own set of standards and amcems, however, 

Recc^iiion of the accrediting agencies themselves comes 
from two scHja^: the U S. Deiwtment of Education and the 
Council (Ml I\KiLsecondary AccrediiatiiMi (COPA). Members 
of aare^^iiiing (M^^anlzatioas sanctioned by the Defxirtment 
arc eligible to participate in federal student aid programs, 
CX^PA, t>n the cxher hand, is a private iwganization of accred 
iting conimissioas. It recognizes those that it a)nsiden» legit 
imaie accrediting organiz^ions in their res^miive fields, CiX>r 
dinaies acxTtxiitation, and provides natiiMial leadership t>n 
maners inwlving accreditatiiMi (\l)ung 1987). 

Several organizatioas accTedit proprietary schoc.k Most are 
involvxnJ in iasiiiutional aareditaliiMi, though some ftxus 
stricily on spetialized accrediting These oiganizatioas and 
their approv*al status with the IX*panmeni of Education and 
COPA, are shown in table 14. CXher aivrediting oiganizaiions, 
including some of the regional commissions that accrt\iit col 
leges and universities, alsti aciTedit private career schcH)Ls, 

ITie formal pnvess (jf accTediiation varies by agency. Gen 
crally, sc hiK)ls canni« apply for accreditation until they have 
ojXTated siKvesshiny for at least two years. Schcxils usually 
flic an application with the commission, pay a fee, and then 
condiH.1 a self stutty report hasctl on commission guidelines. 
Following the self stud>' (which can take several months), 
A tc*am. comjiosed by the commission, visits the in*«itiition. 
'iTic commission uses the team's rept)rt and a rejoinder from 
the sthix)! to arrivv at its derision. SchiH)ls typically are either 
granicti accreditation, given provisional aivanJitation or 
dcfcrrtn.! status, t)r are denied atxTeditation. 

'llie pivotal }>olicy question in discussiiMis alxjiit ucxted 
itation is whether the standards established by the organiza- 
lions are sufllcient. One issue of atvreditation that has ytn to 
Ix* resolvxxi, however, is what its prinvuy function should Ix'. 
Hie I IS. IX^partmcnt of Education, which relics on approved 
accrediting i)rgani/ations as an im}x>runt factor in the injai 
tutional eligibility pn vess for student aid. considers their cen 
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TABLE 14 



APPROVAL STATUS FOR ACCRSSDITING 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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tral mission tu be one of ccrtihing that an insiiiuiioii has met 
esuibli,sht*tl siandials of qiialiiy. Conwrst'ly. ;K\Tcxiiun^ org-j 
ni/ations and ihc afadcniii* awnmunirv' in general itMui lo 
viw atXTtxliting as a priKx*ss of institutiofwl ;uid program self 
imprxnement in effeti, eenify ing that the institution is meet 
ing its iwvii Slated purjiost^s 71nis. wnen the Deirirtmeni of 
Edueation a*lt*ast*d ne^^' rtyulations governing approval of 
atvretliiing ageneies in 198"^. the higher education eomnninity 
generally readttl neg;iti\eh ( I ^ehling IW"" ). 

Though "perfonnance" measures for aeerediting organi 
zations ;ire lurd to come by. a movement has <Kvunrt\i wiiliin 
the aatediting eommuniiy toward tightening sianelartis for 
Wah aurediiation and rt^aureditaiion. \ATIS, for example. 
rej^)nsthai 11 {XTi eni of the st htH >!s seeking acvrediiai ion 
through il in l^HH were denied. It also reports that S {xTeeni 
of the sehiH)ls seeking reau reditation vvhi<. h tKX urs aKnit 
taery five ye-ars were also denied, noting that these denials 
represent a stricter set of standirtLs eomp;u-t\i to previous 
years (C^.si,.! IW)). 

Some diseussitni within the aivredifing eomnniniiy has also 
revolved ;iround differential staiukirtls across aeerediting 



oi^gani/^tions. St)me are a)ncf mcd thai s<:htK)Ls thai mighi 
haw difficulty in achieving ;KVit?diteil Jtotas simply **shi>p" 
fiM* an agency they pea'eive ti) have weaker ^andards, a con 
cem rai.sed in a a\-ent rt^m (CaL iMnia Pi«5Lset\)ndary Edu 
catiiMi Commission l%9b). The chair of the AlCS Board of 
Commissionef> also referred to this problem when he wixxe 
that the questionable pmctices of some af^Ticies hs\v been 
the subjetl of aMicc*m for his c^anizaiion, espedall)^ thiwe 
that *1iave been }x*avived by simie . . . members as act ivety 
soliciting iastitutions for acvreditation" (South p. 10). 
Recent legislation requires a one year waiting penod before 
a schix)! that has lx"en denied acvreditation b>^ one agency- 
can seek accreditation by another 

An^^her concern that has hnx^n raised is whether accrediting 
bodies that are related to larger trade aswviations (like AlO^ 
and NAIIN) ha\x- difficulty implementing stricter fOandaixls. 
(^xTationalfy and legally, lhe> aa* sejwaie oiganizaiions, but 
ihe\ do havx* overlaj^ping membership. The apparent willing- 
ness of st)me schix)ls that hssv been denied acxTc^litation to 
seek judicial redress lus been nirfed as one possible hin 
drance to more rapid and equitable improvements in stan 
danis ( Mingle 1 W^). llie loss of accrc\liiaiion means loss of 
access to student aid, which is tantamount to going out of 
business. 'iTiis i\suc clearly desenes mi)re tiireful stucK*. 

Mi)st fomial site x isits are scheduled e\vr>' five yc-ars. Inter 
nu\iiar\ alums can !x* triggea*d by complaints from students, 
the state, or a fcxleral agency, to u)unter tlie }X)ssibiluy that 
sehiK)ls are on their best bc*havior onh* for the accreditation 
teanVs x isit. NA'ITS and others have suj^esic*d tliat random 
iinanntninced visits be implemented to pro\ ide fnnher assur 
ance of ongoing quality. 

11 the function of accrediuiion is tocertit\' institutional qual 
it\ . then it would Ix* hel{')ful to know how efTc\ti\e accaditing 
organizations aa in ferreting out schix)ls with pH)r<;r unac 
cejMable practices. Ihiditionally. accrediitng agencies haw 
not included management of student aid. Tntil the federal 
government, the states, and the aica'diting )rgani/Jtions 
agree alx)ut the proper role for accreditatitm. htAvever, little 
will l>e gained by hH)king to accredUaiion as the M>!e S4)lution 
to institutional misuse* of fcxienil student aid programs. 

Federal oversight and monitoring 

llie third leg of the triad is the federal gowmment. 'Ilie 
IX'ixirtment of education has regulations applying to all 




!ichix>l5 participating in Title IV pn^ams that aner institu 
tiona! eligibilfty to panicifwre in Title IV pix)granis and rec 
ii^itiiMi i)f accrediting Ixxlies. 

To be eligible for federal student aid, a sc'hiK>l mast be 
licensed by the v^e and aaTedltc»d by a realized lxxi> . 
In i^kiitk^, the schcx)l mu^a have been in operation for two 
yiears and haw cinirses of at k^aia 300 hours in length. The 
Department re\iews the .sc"hiX)rs financial strength and admin 
Isir^ive c4)abiHtie?> as a cimdition of dppnral If a schcx)! has 
a high default rate, it mast have a default retiuction plan on 
file with the IX^partment. All vix-ational ,schiX)l.s aa^ required 
to file student disclosua* information with the IX^janment, 
Tfiis liceasing prcxess is reixmled for sc*hiX)ls ewTy four yeoni. 
The Department has terminate^i 3^ prt^rietary schcH)ls from 
particif«tion mcr the last two years (Schenet 1990). 

In addition to the eligibility pnxx^s, the Defnirtment of 
Edui^ation carriers out oversight and monitoring. Program 
reviews, lasting one week, are sup|x»>ed to be carried out 
ewry three >x*ars in all schcH)ls participating in Title IV pro 
grams. These re-views are- aHuvmetl with the munagemcni 
of federal student aid programs. In 1989, the IH*{Wtment com 
pleied about 600 reviws. 

Ever>^ schtK)! is also requirc\l lo submit to a fc\leral program 
audit b\'an independent auditor. If the lX^xlrtment suspcns 
criminal violations, the Insfuvtor Cicncral ma\ imx^igate it 
(the FBI can investigate cases of mail fraud acn>ss stale lines). 
Tlie law also charges guaranic*e agencies w ith mojiitoring 
sch(K)l.s that participate in the GSL pn )grjm. 

her agencies have regulatiims influencing schiHjls. For 
example, the Federal Aviation Admini.siraiion (vrtifies sclnH)ls 
for airline mainienunwV ttvhniciaas, the N'eteraiis Adminis 
tration regulates .s<,Iiih)Is aitendcxl by \'eicran.s. atid the FIX* 
has the right to invcstig;Uc iomplaini.s ag^iinst individual 

.Si'h(K>I.S. 
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In many ways and for sevei^ reasais, pix^rietary schools are 
the Invisible f®*"^^^^ posisecixidary eduction. One reason 

tfieir Invisibility is that the partit ipettkMi of private career 
schools in federal student aid prognuns began fairly recently 
with the passage of the 1972 Amendments to the Higher Edu 
ottion Al% which gave these schcx>ls equal *^U5 with tiadi 
Ikxral collegt» and imiversities in the receipt of fettoal funds. 
Many analysis did not notice the shaip increase in financial 
aid lo students in proprietary schcx>ls until the l^<Os. 

Another reason for redticed visibility is that the:* narrower 
vocatii>nal training mission of private career schcx>ls often 
makes what the>^ do appear quite diferent from the libtnal 
arts mission of colleges and universiti«i. Still anc^er is that 
the profit making motive of the schoi>ls and the fact that many 
school owners are first and forenu)st business excH.-utive» leave 
proprietary schix>!s and traditional higher cxlucaitiMi with few 
shared traditu>ns. For ihc^ and other reasons, higher edu 
caiiw has on the whole paid linle anention to the private 
career school sector. 

Higher education s aitentkm was aR>ased during the mid 
1980s, when widc^spread public discussion about intTcaa's 
in the dollar ammint of de6iultc\l federally insured student 
U)ans began to surface The finger was quickly pointed at pro 
prictary schtx)ls, which in many cases were shewn to liavc 
default rates twice as high as those at other pi^sccondar>' 
institutkm in turn leading to discussions about the private 
career schix)! seclor\s "encroachment'* on federal Mudenl aid 
pri)grams. In ai-ademic year 1987 88, they received moa- than 
one qiumer of all Pell grains, moa^ than one third of all Staf 
ford student loans, and more ih;ui cnie half of all supplemenul 
liiaas for students. 

The need for act urale and unbiased information aboui pro 
prieiar>' s.hiH>ls s<X)n beciune apparent lo jX)lity makers and 
analy^sts. Unfonunaiely. because of their traditional "ouLsider" 
status, private career schix>ls have rarely been included in the 
Sfin'ev'S. censu.ses, and re}^>rts about posLsetx>ndar>' ediK^iilion. 
Much of what is known ubtaii proprietarv' schools \s \hctv 
fore ftagmentary jnil suggesiiw rather than inclusive and 
definitive. 

Clearly, more jcvunite and timely infonnatitHi jlxjut private 
e.iR*er sch(X)ls and their oix*raiion. students, and pn)gram 
t)fferings mu,*t Ix' jrathered. Kven .simple information about 
the numIxT of schiH)lsand students would help. Still, some 
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fjcts about these schix)Ls have been compiled over the years, 
and the literature provides some clues about the overall 
nature and sct^ of the sector. 

Pri^rtaiy schools have a hirtory dating b^'k mcM^ than 
two centurira. Tlieir dwelopment has ^>mewhat paralleled 
the industrial and lechnok^^ rewlutions of the past cen 
tury. But the priv^ate career sc}kx)Ls of old can jaill be seen 
in their mottem suivessixs, especially in the meihcxls of stu 
dent recruitment and nurkei analysis. 

After World War 11, the proprimry schcx)! sector of post 
sci-ondary e^iui-ation began to bkxssom. TTie Gl Bill, generally 
credited with helping millions of .^udents ^ a>llege degrees, 
also helped to finance the training of many students in priviite 
career sth<x)Ls. The eligibility of prt^etary schools as recip 
lenLs of funds from the GI Bill was not without conut>vers>% 
howevx'r, as gimrmment regulators and ethers singled out 
some schixils for abusive basiness and educaiicMial pixKlicx's. 

With the fxissage of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and 
its goal of equality of educational opportunity fen* those desir 
ing to pursue cdiK*atiiMi after high schcx)! came a concurrent 
inteft*si in supponing students enrolled in vtx'aiional pro 
grams, including ihi>se at prirate career schtx)ls. In the late 
l%()s. Congress a)ncluded that the separate student aid pn) 
grams fi)r academic and vixational postsecondar>' education 
were quite similar in nature and dtxided in 1972 to combine 
KHh into a single program. At the same lime, the Pell Grant 
pn)gram wus ca^attxl, ^luuanteeing a fl(K)r of financial supp*>n 
lor low income studenm. The unresohx-d issues regarding 
the CDmbinaiion of fxHh seilors of posLsecondary^ cxlucation 
itito one for federal student aid haw coniribuit*d to the cur 
rent intensity of interest in proprietary schix)ls. 

In thinking about what private caarr schiH)ls are and what 
tliev' do. one finds that the>' are freijuently compared with tra 
ditional higher education institutions. Indeetl some similar 
ities are apparent; for example some prt)prietar\' sch<H)ls gnmt 
degrees. In most cdscs^, howi^xT, pri\'ate career sc1ich)1s stand 
alone, with their own traditions ;ind nuihods. Tlieir profit 
making status, dcvision making prcxesscs. and curricula all 
refiai their sjKvial outkK)k and distinguish them from their 
u)IIc>?iaie coiinteqxins. 

It is difliciilt to generali/e alxuu how the propriet;irv- si\Un 
ojXTatt^s, in pan because it is so diverse. Curricula at private 
career schools ran vurv* from sophisticated, high itvhnok)g\' 
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education to €nir>' level training. Pn^ams rary in lenj^ from 
a few vswks to several years. Some cx)mnK)n threads exist, 
however. Most proprietary school programs are divided into 
discrete ^uential uniia Pn)gnuns also typically have a mow 
speafk \xx:aticmal focus conpared to traditional c\)llq?es, 
The size and kx:ation of sclux>ls alst) cxjver a wide spec 
irum. Sch<x>Is can range from four to 6,0(X) students cmi any 
one campus, with an average enR>llmcnt of about 3"78. TlHal 
enrollment in acvrediicxl private career schix^ls in 1987 was 
1390,164, based on a universe of 3.949 accredited instiiutii)as. 
New Ycdi and California combined make up cMie quarter of 
this ti^i enn)llment. Many proprieuiry schtx)ls are found in 
urban areas. 

Faculty- at private career schix>ls are generally hired from 
industry, Itiey usually have less academic training than 
iea.'hers in the collegiate setior, and tlieir rate of turnov er 
is higher, partly because of the lack of a tenure system. Admin 
istrative siaft'al prof)rieiary Nchix)ls play a different ftintiion 
from those in other pi^asecondary iastitutions. More staff are 
deviHed to admissions and job placement, fewer lo infra 
structure or auxiliary services, ct)mpaa*d to colleges and 
univtTsities. 

Many studies have examined the demographics and sivio 
CLxmomic status of private career .sc h<K)l students. Proprietary 
sc htx)l .students lend to have less in<;ome than those in Ci)l 
leges and universities, are predominantly female, and are 
more likely to be members of :i minority group. The\' alst) 
somewhat older and more frequently aa* financially indt*ix'n 
dent of their parents tlian other jxjststvondary ?4udents. 

Atvording to surveys di)ne mostly in the and early 
1980s, a high {x»reentage of private career schix)! students is 
enrolled in business and scvretarial .sch<x)ls, Tlie.se students 
lend to be concentraied in computer oriented courses and 
programs teaching office skills. TIh^* in trade and ttvhnical 
sihix)ls are found in auiom<Hive, cleLlricul and ottier tradi 
tional trade pr4)grams, as well as in the allied health fields. 

One of the mcxst imfTortant quc*siions asked in the ongoing 
policy discussions alx)Mt proi')riet;ir>- sch<x)ls is how well they 
perform. Tlie uuicomc^s of private career .sch(X)l education 
are impi>nant, es}x*cially to th(^* who are concerned alx)ut 
the use of fetieral Mudent aid hinds to train .students for .s}X" 
cific jobs, l^nfonunaiely. limited research has lx*en done on 
the outcomes of iM>slscvondar\' cnJucation in general and pro 
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prietary schools in pankular . TherefOTe, what known is fi^- 
mentary^ and inexact, and care should be taken in interpreting 
the findings of most studies. Better infc^matici^ on graduation 
rates and pojagraduaie aai\ities need to be de\vk^>ed ft^ 
all sectors befi>re conclusions arc reached 

Another pn)blem with examining measures of outcomes 
for jMivaie carets school students is the difTiculiy of compar 
isons with other sectijfs, Q)mpiring outcomes of proprietary 
eduration to other sectors trf postsecondary ediK^iiwi may 
be inappn^riate, because students in other sectors may be 
enrolled in longer pnignuns (H* intend to transfer to another 
schtx^l. Students' characteri^ics might be related minx* to out 
comes than to institutkmal fectiMTi. And a schtx)! enrolling 
inner city students might have lower completkm rates tlian 
a similar pn^am in the suburbs. 

Information a)mpiled by the National Assessment of Vlx'a 
cu>nal Educatkm, using data i>btained from longitudinal sur 
Nvys, su^ests that rates of a)mpletiiMi for fM"iprietary sctitx)! 
students have remained unchanged since the early 1970s, have 
increased for public technical iastitutes, but liave decreased 
for community colleges, A ?audy of the high schix)! class 4>f 
1980 showi ihat private career schiX)l students and those 
enn)lled in four year programs have similar completion rates, 
though the data may not be companible. 

In temis of economic and emplo>Tnent initcomes. sex erul 
studies sugge?a that some proprietary' sc iux>l students aa' not 
satisfied with their training. NAVE founc that private caa^r 
school graduates apjx*ar to have a hi^^er incidents* of unem 
plovrnent than those in c^her postsetondary^ N'<K"atu)nal pro 
grams and cam at lea«a the same hourK^ wages as their a)un 
terparts in Uher 'xx^ational seticipi. 

Aside from outcomes, many imjx)naiit pt)lic\ issuers have 
been explored in the literature. One is the use of student aid 
by proprietary schtx )1 *«udents. The 1987 NPSAS divumented 
those students' reliance on student aid. A|iproximately HI }Xt 
cent of private ixuver Si'hiH)l students receive some form of 
sitident aid, and 76 pt-rccnt ixveive federal assistance ^ in lx)th 
instances, \inu;ill>' twice the levvl of all p(xstsecondar\' slu 
dents !^udents in collegers receive much more assij^ance from 
stale and private S()urces compared to prDprieiary student*., 
h( )we\'er. 

The {x^rceniage of dollars in fetieul student aid prc^ams 
going to proprietiirv' schiH)l students im reused from alm<xst 
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iKHhing in 1972 lo $4 billiiMi in 1990. Tlie share of ft\lcnil 
dtTllars per jaudenl, uct'i>rUing to NPSAS figures for U>i7, \\us 
$5,633 private a^llt^ ^utlenLs, $4,025 kyr proprietar>' 
^$ch<iol students, and $2,887 for public a>Ilt^c j^udenLs. Privyic 
career ^*hix)] students get linle aid from nonfedw^l souavs. 

The federal polity debate has cxmtered on the thai pro 
l^ieiary schiX)! students have miK h higher raie?^ of default 
than other students. The vx>luminous literatua* that has arisen 
as a result of this intea'si in the ii^ic suj^^esLs that de&iult 
Ls a aMiiplex matter with few easy answers, The literature indi 
cdtcs iliai mtes of default in general have mn varied substan 
tiall>' since the mid 19"^0s but tlial significant increases in do! 
lars btHTowetl have pushtxl anniul dollars entering defiiult 
to lewLs uJUccejMable in the f>olity world at Uusi $1 billi4)n 
a year sincv 1985 and aj^nxiching $2 billiim in 1990, 

Sluiijes aMicemed with the individual charaiierislics of lx)r 
ajwers wtio default sht w that an invvrse relationship exists 
lx*t\veen default ajid indebtc*dncss. tlut lx)mmvrs in their 
first few \x\iTs of ri-jxixment are more likely in default, and 
that dn>pping out and low family income jtc btHh correlated 
with de£iulting. Tliose studit*s that attempt ti) isolate the effea 
of institutional t\]X* on defaulting suggest that tht*st* charac 
terisiics help to explain why priv;«e career .sc'hiH)l borrowers 
default more frequently th:ui students in uher scviois. 

If ihe charatieristics of pri^iric*i;ir\* schiH)l students cannirt 
entirely explain why thty default ai higher rates than i^her 
students, then jx^rhaj^s other reasons relatt*d ti> insiiiuiional 
maiiagement might account for siK'h diffeances. KegrettabK , 
ihosi* sludit^ that examine violation 4 )f students' consunUT 
rights usually cannot ascertain tlie extent of sucli abuses more 
than simply their am'lation with default. 'Hie studies usually 
concentrate on classiKing abuse and suggesting remedies 
rather than on exploring its pi^rxusiveness 

One stud\ explortxi a field of consumer rights, the v ^* of 
"ability to Ix-nefit" provisii^ns in federal law to admi'. students 
without a high s<.hiH)l diploma or tHjiiivalent to h jioststviinvl 
ary program (Sango jonUm 1988). Tsing the IW NINAS d;ua 
set. the researcher found tiut atx)ui 9 percent of all private 
ranvr SihiH)l students were admitted to pn^rams based on 
ability to benefit siandaals. More resi*arch in this and oilier 
areas of pt^enlial ci)i\sumer abuse is ntvessar>\ 

Consumer rights aa' geturally belie\'t\i to Ix' pnrtecieii 
thr4)Ugh state licensing and accrt\liiation (»f proprietan* 
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sc'hiK>ls, AcxTLxlitatkMi and IkxTUsing, uigt^her with fiedcnil 
pn^iuni certification, are often referred lu as ihe iriad syniem 
of determining eligibilit>' for federal student aid programs, 
and ?4aie Ikxrasing, private atxTeditatkMi, and federal rt^u- 
lalicm should therefore play an important a>le in prueiiing 
students from unscrupulous schix)l operators and mLsase of 
student aid. 

Each slate has some fcnm of structure to oversee planning 
and polky devxMopment for private career schools; however, 
the sirutiural types v*ary coasiderabl>' by j«ate. Typically, states 
divide consideration of pn^rietary sch(X)l oversight betux»en 
dc'ga'c granting Nx^rsus non degret* granting insaitutions. 
IX*gree granting schix>ls aa* usualfy regulated by the same 
ligcfxy that regubtes higher education institutk)ns--a depart 
nieni of higher educatkin in many states. Niwi degax* granting 
schcH)Is, wtiich make up the majority* of the private career 
Nch4K)l se^^tor, are usualk regulated b>' i^her jaate agc*ncies. 

Stales' rt^ilation of proprietarv' schix)ls is complicated by 
ihe fail that multiple state agencies have varying re^ponsi 
bilities f4)r different kinds of private career sch(X)ls and pro 
grams. In about two thirds of the slates, licensing authority 
for non degree-granting sch<H)ls is vc*sied in the state depart 
ment i)f cducatiim. It is ni^ unusual, howexer. for states to 
ulsi> vest some licensing authority in a cosmetology' btiard 
( fi)r cosmetoU^* schix)ls) or in several ixher slate agencies 
{ such as a department of mcHor vehicles for sch<x)ls teaching 
iRit k drixing). Tliis arrangement has servcxi to complicate 
aiienij^s in several suites lo lighten licensing standards. 

Slate Ikensing serxesihrit* central fiindkms: It cMablishes 
minimum educatknial Mandards to which all SilKX)ls must 
adhere; it a*(juircs sch(H)!s U) meet minimum financial I'rileria 
U) preyed the state's financial intereM in the Silux)ls (thnnigh 
student akl or vivaiional training programs); and it prolecis 
sch<K)ls and students frimi unfair ctjmpetilion. li also shields 
the student from fraudulent rcvniiting praiiicc*s. States have 
numerous ways of fulfilling ihcst* duties, and ihe>' rar\' a great 
deal in h4)W the\ exercise iheir rc*sp)nsibiliiies in this area. 

Most of the disc iissuMi alxaii state regulaiioii 4 )f proprieury- 
si'hiK)ls is concerned with vNcaknesses in existing laws and 
niles The most common problems incluck* inadt\juate surely 
Ixjnding of sch<H)ls (to reimburse students ft)r kxsl tuition in 
the even! of the schiH)rs sudden ck^ua' ), legal obstacles that 
trecjuentK' prcnent si;iic*s from enforcing existing lavvs. and 
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man>' states' exemf«ing accredited sch<x>Ls from a ftjll liceii 
sure review. Plxm" enfcjavirxeni of existing laws, partly the 
resuh t?f die relative c>l^-urit>^ of private career school uniLs 
in larf^ si««e ;i^»nctes and kwv Maffing levels, is also a reviir 
ring pa*lem for states. 

Accreditation— often seen as the "gatekc*qxr' tor federal 
i^txient aid beeaiu^ of the hLstinical role played by accrediting 
asstK'iatiiHTS in establishing standards of quality— is cx>nduaed 
b>' private, vt)luntary org^izaticMis. Accrediting commissions 
evaluate iastitutional management, the sch<x)i\s financial 
health, and its edui^ational quality. Each acxTcditing agemy 
has its own set of standards and concerns and mast he 
;q>proved b\^ the V.S, l>epartment of Educ^ation. 

A polity queMion has been raised alXRit whciher standards 
established by the atvrediting agencies are adequate to ensure 
qualit>' in private career sc"hix>ls. This question pt)inis to the 
larger a)ncem: Wliat is the primary- function of accTcditaiion? 
The lis. Departmem of Education assumes thai acxTediiaiion 
txTtifies that an iasiiuaion has met establishes! standards of 
qualit>', but aevretliting organizations and the academic com 
muniiv generally tend to \ ie\\' atvreditaiion ils a privcss uf 
ia*«itutional and program self impnnement 

With this fundamenul disagreement, it is difficult to eval 
uate h(W accrediting orj^ni/aiioas have "fX*rt'omx\l" and 
wheihcT that pertbrmarkv is sufficient, bcvauNC the nct*tls of 
the twt^ agencies are different, Still, some im{X)nant que^aions 
have been raised. Cloncem has lu*en raised, for example, that 
auTXiJiting organizations' differing standards make federal 
reliaiue on accreiliiation as a condition for eligibility for Mu 
dent aid tenuous. Concern tus als4) lx*en raiseil as to whciher 
accrc*diiing orguni/atums relatetl to trade asscviations can 
eftcilively improve their standitrds. Atv reditaiion standards 
and their enforcement among the different auTt*dil;Uii)n 
gnnips liave n(« Ixvn dircMly ci)mpared. Such a siud\ couki 
h"'p clarify this di.si ussii)n. 

Thv assembk\l \mkW of kno\vlc\ige concerning pn)prieiary 
M.*htx)ls offers mu'jii for the reader interested in thinking 
about the role ihese schix)ls play in (xxsLscrondan' education. 
iTie diversity *;f prufu making schtH)ls pa*sents prol>lems for 
the anah'sl wishing to generalize alx)ut the setlor 'Hie dita. 
studies, and anah*ses indicate that no simple conclusions ran 
be reached abt)ut the seiit)r. Studies ailrtbuie Ixnh jM)silive 
and negative values to private career Si'h(H)ls, Tlie\' play a \ari 
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et\' i>f ri>les in ihc ptMa.setx)ndary wJuciukMi seciiM*, ftx>m prt> 
viding an educational alternative tin marginal students to 
introduiing f^udents to the moj« jRiphijaieaied techmik^. 
Tlieir a-laiioaship ^iih inner players in the system is tenuous, 
beeause they tX)mpeie kir mi«iey and v^udents, 

A certain levvl of friLsuaiiiwi a!^^o exi«^s with tlK* litemiure, 
howe\ er, becaase of what it does not say iH eannot an.swer, 
For this reaMm, it is imperative that ail panies with a stake 
in ihe delxile jbiml proprietary .sehiK>ls initiate better 
a*se;ia'h. 

T^^v rest of {>o*^M.vondar> educatiim and the public at large 
will proliably amtinue lo treat private career seh4K)ls as out 
siik'rs k)r the foreseeable future. But the fact renuins that pn) 
pritHar>^ sch(x)Ls play an inijX)nani }>an in the education of 
suidenis and in the aUocation of fedeml funds to supfH)n }X)St 
stvondar\ students, Tliis re\iew ot il.e proprietiry setlor and 
the pR)grams and }X)licit^ affetiing ii onh^ begins to expk)re 
the many issues that nvcii to be addressed. It apresents just 
the beginning t)f a kmg and probabK* difficult nnid toward 
undersi;jnding the n>k* proprietary- s*.hix)ls play in poM 
six'i )nd;iry' education and the path lhe%' might pursue in 
I he fuiuav 
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